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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Forcer Me Nor. R. Ackermann. London 1825. 
Tue publisher of-this annual bijou maintains, in 
the present instafice, his original priority, by 
being first in the-field. In external’form, the 
Forget Me Not is,as before, pretty —we may say 
elegant ; and some of its many ornaments are 
very finely executed. We would instance the 
female in the Frontispiece, and still more espe- 
cially the BrivcE or Sicus, as admirable speci- 
mens of the arts.. We never saw’any thing, on 
so small a scale, superior to the latter. The 
embossed scroll for the superscription, from the 
press of Whiting & Co., isialso a curious 
and beautiful specimen of a néw style. In the 
literary parts, too, the character of the work'is 
adequately supported. A numbér of popular 
writers have contributed to it; and‘it is altoge- 
ther a beautiful New-year’s Gift, for almost every 
class of persons who are able to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of the press---to please the eye, and, at 
the same time, not grieve, but charm the soul. 
From the mass of various contents, in prese and 
verse, embracing both amusement and dinstruc- 
tion, we select as examples: a deiightful little 
poetical composition by Mr. Croly, and a plea- 
sing prose sketch by Miss Mitford : 

THE ISLAND°OP APLANTISs 
» BY the Rev. G. Croth Sf © Gen 
“On thou Atlantic, dirk and deep, 
Thou wilderves waves, 
Where all the tribes of earth rmpfght sleep 
In their uncrowded graves ! . 
The sunbeams on-thy bosom wake, 
Yet neverlight thy gloom; 
The tempests burst, yet never shake 
Thy depths, thou mighty tomb ! 
Thou thing of mystery, stern 4nd drear, 
‘Thy secrets who hath. told >— 
The warrior and his sword are there, 
The merchantand his gold. 
There lie their Myriads in thy pall 
Secure from steél and storm ; 
And he, the feagter on them all, 
The canke . 
Yet on this w he mountain’s brow 
Once glowed4n morning beam ; 
And, like an arfow from the bow, 
Out sprang the stream ; 
And on its*bank the olive grove, 
And the peach’s luxury, 
And the damask rose—the nightbird’s love— 
Perfumed the sky. ‘ 
Where art thou, proud Atlantis, now? 
Where are thy bright and brave ? 
Priest, people, warriors’ living flow? 
Look on that wave ! 
Crime deepened on the recreant land, 
Long guilty, long,forgiven ; * 
There power upreafed the bloody hand, 
There scoff’d at Heaven. 
The word sent forth—the word of woe— 
The judgment-thunders pealed;.. . 
The fiery earthquake blazed below ; 
Its doom was sealed. 
Now on its halls of ivory 
Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 
Burying from man’s and angel’s eye 
The land of crime.” 
A VILLAGE SKETCH. 
By Miss Mary{Russell Mitford. 


* 


name almost every man and boy in our parish, 
from eight years old”to eighty. I cannot say 


quite so much for the;women. They—the-elder|. 


of them at least—aré* more within doors,‘ more 
hidden. One does not meet them in the fields 
and the highways ; their duties are close house- 


sure, are oftenienough ‘in sight, “true. ‘ creatures 
of the element,’ basking in the sun;tacing in the 
wind, rolling in the dust, dabblint im the water 
—hardier, dirtier, noisier, more sturdy defiers of 
heat and cold and: wet:than. boys themselves, 
Orie sees “a quite often enough to know them ; 
but then the jlittle elves alter sb,much at every 
step of their approach to womanrliGed, that re- 
cognition becomes difficult, if not impossible. 
It is not merely growing—boys grow—it is posi- 
tive, perplexing, and perpetual change: a but- 
terfly hath ng: undergone more transmogrifica- 
tions in its frogress through this life, than a 
village belle in her arrival at the ripe age of 
seventeen. 

‘The first appearance of the little lass is 
something after the manner of’ a caterpillar, 
crawling and creeping upon the grass, set down 
to roll by some tired little nurse of an elder sister, 
or mother witlé her hands full. There it lies—a 
fat, borieless, rosy piece of health; aspiring to the 
accomplishments of walking and talking; stretch- 





ing its chubby fimbs ; scrambling and sprawling ; 
laughing and roaring—there it sits in all the dig- 
nity of the baby, adorned in a pink-checked | 
frock, a blue-spotted pingfore, and a little white | 
cap, tolerably clean, and quite whole. One is| 
forced to ask if.it be boy or girl ; forthese: hardy | 
countprisice are all alike, gpen-eyed and wea- | 
ther-stained, and nothing-fegfing.. There is no; 
more mark of sex in the coutitenance than in the 
dress. 5 

“In the next stage,,dirt-entrusted enough to| 
pass for the chrysalis, ‘if it wale not so very un- | 
quiet, the gender remains equally uncertain. It} 


is a fine, stout, curly-pated creature of three or} 


four, playing and rolling about amongst grass or | 
dust or mud all day long; shouting, jumping, | 
screeching—the happiest compound of noise and | 
idleness, rags and rebellion,‘that ever trod the} 
earth. 

‘« Then comes a sun-burnt gipsy of six, be-| 


stockings, nursing children, feeding pigs—all 
these employments varied} by occasional fits of 
romping and flirting and childish play, according 
as the nascent coquetry or the lurking love of 
sport happens to predominate ; merry and pretty, 
and good with all her little,faults. It would be 
welh if a gonntry girl couldjstand at thirteen 
Thenyshe is charming. But :theclock of time 
will move forward, and at fourteen she gets a 
service’ in a neighbouring town; and her next 
appegrance is in the perfection of the butterfly 
state, fluttering, glittering;»inconstant, vain—the 
gayest and »gaydiest insect that ever skimmed 
over a village green. And, this, is the true pro- 
gress of a rustic beauty, the average lot of our 
country girls ; so they spring up, flourish, change, 
and disappear. Some, indeed, marry,. and fix 
amongst us, and then ensues another set of 
changes, rather more gradual perhaps, but quite 
as sure, till grey hairs, wrinkles, and linsey- 
woolsey, wind up the picture. 

‘«« All this is beside the purpose. If woman 
be a mutable creature, map is not. The wearers 
of smock-frocks, in spite of the sameness of the 
uniform, are almost as easily, distinguished by an 
interested eye, as a flock @f slieep, by the shep- 
herd or a pack of hounds bythe huntsman ; or, 
to.come. to less affronting similes, the of 
the Houke or Commotis b the Pie 
gentlemen of the bar by the Lord Chief Justice. 
There is very little change in them from early 
boyhood. ‘ The child is father to the man,’ in 
more senses than one, There is a constancy 
about them ; they keep the same faces, however 
ugly; the same habits, however,strange; the 
same fashions, however unfashionable ; they, are 
in nothing new-fangled. Tom, Cope, for in- 
stance, man and boy, is and has been addicted to 
posies—from .the first polyanthus to the last 
china rose, he has always a nosegay in his Lutton- 
hole. George Simmons may be known a mile 
off by an eternal red waistcoat: Jem Tanner, 





ginning to grow tall.and tliin, and to find the | summer and winter, by the smartest of all smart 
cares of the world gathering about her ; with a straw hats: and Joel Brent, from the day that he 
pitcher in one hand, a mop in the other, an old left off petticoats, has always, in every dress and 
straw bonnet of ambiguous shape, half hiding her| every, situation, looked like a study for a;painter 
tangled hair; a tattered stuff petticoat, once;—no mistaking him.,. Yes; I know every. man 
green, hanging below an equally tattered cotton and boy of note in»the parish, with one excep- 


frock, once purple ; her longing eyes fixed on a 
game of baseball at the corner of the green, till 
she reaches the eottage door, flings down the 
mop and the pitcher, and darts off to her com- 
rades, quite regardless of the storm of scolding 
with which her mother follows her runaway steps. 
“« So the world wags tif ten. Then the little 
damsel gets an admission to the charity-school, 
and trips mincingly thither every morning, 
dressed in the old-fashioned blue gown and 
white cap, and tippet ariifbib and apron of 
that primitive institution, lagking as demure as a 
nyn, and as tidy ; her thoughts fixed on button- 
holes and spelling boeks—those ensigns of pro 
inotion—despising dirt, ayfl::baseball, and all 
their joys. Lt; 
«Then at twelve the little lass comes home 
again, uncapped,‘untippete Jmischooled ; brown 
as a berry, wild as a colt, busy as a bee ; work- 
ing in the fields, digging if tlle garden, frying 





keepers, and live under cover. The girls, to be 





rashers, boiling potatoes, shellitig beans, darning 


tion—one most signal exception—which ‘ haunts 
and startles and waylays’ me at every turn. I do 
not know, and I begin to fear I never’shall know, 
Jack, Hatch. ; 

‘* The first time I had occasion to hear of this 
worthy was on a most melancholy occurrence. 
We have lost—I do,not like to talk of it, but I 
cannot tell my story sithout—we haye lost a 
cricket-match,. been beaten, and soundly too, by 
the men of Beech-hill, a neighbouring parish. 
How this accident happened I cannot very well 
tell; the melancholy fact is sufficient. The men 
of Beech hill, famous players, in whose families 
cricket is an heriditary accomplishment, chal- 
Jenged and heat.us. After our defeat, we began 
to comfort ourselves by endeavouring to discover 
how this misfortune could possibly have befallen. 
Every one that has ever had a-cold must have 
experienced the great consolation that,js derived 
from puzzling out the particular act of ix 
from which it sprang ;. and we, gn the prin- 
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ciple, found our affliction somewhat mitjgated by 
the endeavour to trace it toits source. One laid 
the catastrophe to the wind---a very common 
scape-goat in the catarrhal calamity---which had, 
as it were, played us booty, carrying our adver- 
saries’ balls right, and ours wrong: another laid 
it to a certain catch missed by Tom Willis, by 
which means farmers ‘kum, the pride and 
glory of the Beech-hillers, had two innings: a 
third to the aforesaid Thackum’s remarkable 
manner of bowling; which is tircular, so to say ; 
that is, after taking aim, he makes a sort of 
chassée on one side, hefore he delivers his ball ; 
which pantomimic motion had a great effect on 
the nerves of our eleven, unused to such quadrill- 
ing. A fourth imputed our defeat to the over- 
civility of our umpire, George Gosseltine, a sleek, 
smooth, silky, soft-spoken person, who stood 
with his little wand under his arm, smiling 
through all our disasters---the very image of 
peace and good-humour; whilst their umpire, 
Bob Coxe, a roystering, roaring, bullying blade, 
bounced and hectored and blustered from his 
wicket with the voice of a twelve-pounder. The 
fifth assented to this opinion, with some exten- 
sion ; asserting, that the universal impudence of 
their side took advantage of the meekness and 
modesty of ours, [N. B.—It never occurred to 
our modesty that they might be the best players] 
which flattering persuasion appeared likely to 
prevail, in fault of a better, when all on a sudden 
the true reason of our defeat seemed to burst at 
once from half a dozen voices, re-echoed like a 
chorus by all the others—-‘ It was entirely owing 
to the want of Jack Hatch! How could we 
think of playing without Jack Hatch?” 

«« This was the first I heard of him. My in- 
quiries as to this great player were received with 
utter astonishment. ‘ Who is Jack Hatch! 
—Not know Jack Hatch!—Never hear of Jack 
Hatch!’---There was no end to the wonder. 
Not to know him, argued myself unknown, 
‘ Jack Hatch, the best cricketer in the parish, 
in the county, in the country!---Jack Hatch, 
who had got seven notches at one hit !---Jack 
Hatch, who had trolled and caught out a whole 
eleven !---Jack Hatch, who, besides these mar- 
vellous gifts in cricket, was the best bowler and 
the best musician in the hundred—could dance 
a hornpipe anda minuet, sing a whole song-book, 
bark like a dog, mew like a cat, crow like a cock, 
and go through Punch from beginning to end !--- 
Not know Jack Hatch !!’ 

“ Half ashamed of my non-acquaintance with 
this admirable Crichton of rural accomplishments, 
I determined to find him out as soon as possible, 
and I have been looking for him, more or less, 
ever since. The cricket-ground and the bowling- 
green were, of course, the first places of search ; 
but he was always just gone, or not come, or he 
was there yesterday, or he is expected to-mor- 
row---a to-morrow which, as far as I am con- 
cerned, never arrives: the stars were against 
me. Then I directed my attention to his other 
acquirements, and once followed a ballad-singer 
half a mile, who turned out to be a strapping 
woman in a man’s great-coat ; and another time 
pierced a whole mob of urchins to get at a capital 
Punch---when, behold, it was the genuine man 
of puppets, the true squeakery, ‘the real Simon 
Pure,’ and Jack was as much to seek as ever. 

«* At last I thought that I had actually caught 
him, and on his own peculiar field, the cricket- 
ground. We abound in rustic fun and good-humour, 
and, of course, in nick-names. A certain senior, of 
fifty or thereabout, for instance, of very juvenile 
habits and inclinations, who plays at ball and 


bles*and cricket with all the boys in the 


pifts.a kind, m 


, buoyant heart to 
rough 


care-worn, bas no 


other appellation that ever I heard but Uncle. 
I don’t think, if by any strange chance he were 
called by it, that he would know his own name. 
On the other hand, a little stunted pragmatical 
urchin---son and heir of Dick Jones---an abso- 
lute old man cut shorter---so slow and stiff, and 
sturdy and wordy---passes universally by the 
title of Grandfather---I have not the least no- 
tion that he would answer to Dick. Also a 
slim, grim-looking, white-headed lad, whose 
hair is bleached and skin bronzed by the sun, till 
he is as hideous as an Indian idol, goes---good 
lack !---by the pastoral misnomer of the Gentle 
Shepherd, Oh, manes of Allan Ramsey !--- 
The Gentle Shepherd! Another youth, regular 
at cricket, but never seen except then, of un- 
known: parish and parentage, and singular un- 
couthness of person, dress, and demeanour, 
rough as a badger, ragged as a colt, and sour as 
verjuice, was known, far more appropriately, by 
the cognomen of Oddity. Him, inmy secret soul, 
I pitched on for Jack Hatch. In ee first place, 
as I had in the one case a man without a name, 
and in the other a name without a man, to have 
found these component parts of individuality 
meetin the same person ; to have made the name 
fit the man, and the man fit the name, would 
have been as pretty a way of solving two enig- 
mas at once as hath been heard of since (Edipus 
his day. But besides the obvious convenience 
and suitability of this belief, I had divers other 
corroborating reasons. Oddity was young; so 
was Jack. Oddity came up the hill from .Lea- 
ward; so must Jack. Oddity was a capital 
cricketer; so was Jack. Oddity did not play 
in our unlucky Beech-hill:match ; neither did 
Jack. And last of all, Oddity’s name was Jack 
---a fact I was fortunate enough to ascertain 
from a pretty, damsel, who walked up with bim 
to the ground one evening, and who, on seeing 
him bowl out Tom Cope, could not help ex- 
claiming in soliloquy, as she stood a few yards 
behind us, looking on with all her heait, ‘ Well 
done, Jack!’ That moment built up all my 
hopes ; the next knocked them down. I thought 
I had clutched him ; but, willing to make as- 
surance doubly sure, I turned to my pretty neigh- 
bour---(Jack Hatch, too, had a sweetheart )--- 
and said, in a tone half affirmative and half in- 
terrogatory, ‘ That young man who plays so well 
is Jack Hatch?’ * No, ma’am, Jack Bolton !’--- 
and Jack Hatch remained still a sound, a name, 
a mockery. 

“ Well, at last I ceased to look for him, and 
might possibly have forgotten my curiosity, had 
not every week produced some circumstance to 
relumine that active female passion, I seemed 
beset by his name and his presence, invisibly as 
it were. Will-o’-the-wisp is nothing to him. 
Puck, in that famous Midsummer Dream, was a 
quiet goblin compared to Jack Hatch, He haunts 
one in dark places. The fiddler, whose merry 
tunes come ringing across the orchard in a win- 
ter’s night from farmer White’s great barn, set- 
ting the whole village a-dancing, is Jack Hatch. 
The whistler, who trudges homeward at dusk, 
up Kibes-lane, outpiping the nightingale in her 
own month of May, is Jack Hatch. And the 
indefatigible learner of the bassoon, whose drone 
all Jast harvest might be heard in the twilight 
issuing from the sexton’s dwelling on the Little 
Lea, ‘ making night hideous,’ that iniquitous 
practiser is Jack Hatch. 

«« The name meets me in all manner of ways. 
I have seen it in the newspaper for a prize of 
pinks, and on the back of a warrant on a charge 
of poaching. [N.B.---The constable had my 
luck, and could not find the culprit ; otherwise I 
might have had some chance of seeing him on 





that occasion.] Things the most remote and dis- 


crepant issue in Jack Hatch: he caught Dame 
Wheeler's squirrel ; the magpie at the Rose owes 
to him the half dozen phrases with which he 
astounds and delights the passers-by ; the very 
dog Tero---an animal of singular habits, who 
sojourns: occasionally at half the houses in the 
village, making each his home till he is affronted 
---Tero himself, best and ugliest of finders, a 
mongrel, someway compounded of terrier cur, 
and spaniel---Tero, most remarkable. of ugly 
dogs, inasmuch as he constantly squints, and 
commonly goes on three legs, holding up first one 
and then the other, out of a sort of quadrupedal 
economy, to ease those useful members---Tero 
himself is said to belong of right and origin to 
Jack Hatch. 

«« Every where that name meets me. “Twas 
but a few weeks ago that I heard him asked in 
church, and a day or two afterwards I saw the 
tail of the wedding procession ; the little lame 
clerk handing the bridemaid, an‘ a girl from the 
Rose, running after them with pipes, passing by 
our house. Nay, this very morning some one 
was speaking--- : ; 

“ Dead! what dead? Jack Hatch dead! A 
name, a shadow, a jack-of-lantern! Can Jack 
Hatch die ?---Hath he the property of mortality? 
---Can the bell -toll for him? Yes; there is 
the coffin and the pall---all that I shall ever see 
of him is there. ‘There are.his comrades follow- 
ing in decent sorrow, and the poor pretty bride 
leaning on the little clerk. My search 1s over. 
Jack Hatch is dead !” 

Considering it hardly proper to criticise pro- 
ductions of the class to which this volume be- 
longs, (a new order, in which there is much fair 
competition,) we take our leave by reminding the 
public not to forget the very deserving Forget 
me Not. 





Reminiscences of Michact Kelly. 8vo. ‘2 vols. 
London 1825. H. Colburn. 

Ar length our pleasant and facetious friend, 
Michael Kelly, is before the public in the new 
character of a literary aspirant ; an auto-biogra- 
pher. It was our good fortune, months ago, to 
fall in with afew sheets of these Reminiscences ; 
from which, to the no small surprise of the. 
Author, Publisher, and Printer, we culled a 
sample of recollections for the entertainment of 
our readers. To them, therefore, the volumes 
are not entirely unknown ; but they are so full of 
amusing anecdote, that they offer a wide field 
for farther analysis and extract. The author 
says, well and neatly : at 

“« The following Memoirs of an active life 
have been thrown together, somewhat in the 
manner of a journal ; incidents are recorded as 
they occurred,—scenes are retraced which have 
long since passed,—and characters recalled to 
literary life which have long quitted this sub- 
lunary stage. I aim at nothing but setting down 
facts as I remember them ; and thus depreciat- 
ing the severity of criticism by a candid avowal 
of my object, proceed, without further preface or 
apology, tomy narrative.” 

Born in Dublin of respectable parents, and 
educated rigidly in the Roman Catholic faith, 
Michael Kelly, the eldest son of a large family, 
was sent at the age of about fifteen to Naples to 
pursue the study-of music ; for which science he 
had displayed ‘so early a predilection, that his 
father wasinduced to cultivate his taste and talents 
with a view to their being exerted professionally 
for a livelihood. And here begins his good- 
humoured gossiping narrative : mixing with all 
classes in society ; picking up and retailing 
curious anecdotes ; meeting a multitude of dis- 
tinguished writers, actors, musicians, and touch- 





ing upon them all in some way or other, he has 
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ade altogether a delightful mélange, which we 
re venture. to predict will enliven. most of the 
libraries and drawing-rooms in the country. We 
will start with an anecdote: 

« Fischer, the great oboe player, whose mi- 
nuet was then all the rage, was a man of sin- 
gular disposition, and great professional pride. 
Being very much pressed by a nobleman to sup 
with him, after the opera, he declined the in- 
vitation, saying that he was usually very much 
fatigued, and made it a rule never to go out 
after the evening’s performance. The noble 
lord would, however, take no denial, and assured 
Fischer that he did not ask him professionally, 
but merely for. the gratification of his society 
and conversation. Thus urged and encouraged, 
he went: he had not, however, been many 
minutes in the house of the consistent nobleman, 
before his lordship approached him, and said, ‘1 
hope, Mr. Fischer, you have brought your oboe 
in your pocket.’—‘ No, my lord,’ said Fischer, 
‘my cboe never sups.’ He turned on his heel, 
and instantly left the house, and no persuasion 
could ever induce him to return to it.” 

While at Naples there was a grand exhibition 
of Vesuvius, of which, and its effects with the 
Lazzaroni, we have the following account : 

“ In the month of August, 1779, which will 
be remembered for their lives by all those who 
chanced to be in Naples at that period, hap- 
pened one of the most terrific irruptions of Vesu- 
vius that ever was recollected by man. At that 
time, a great fair was held in the Piazza St. 
Ferdinando, and the Largo di Castello; I was 
at the fair when the mountain first began to 
throw forth its lava, and, during the whole du- 
ration of the irruption, I was permitted to be 
near Sir William Hamilton, and this was indeed 
amost fortunate circumstance for me, for, inde- 
pendent of his scientific knowledge, he was 
respected by all the better classes, and a favour- 
ite with the Lazzaroni into the bargain, who 
often lamented that so good a man must be eter- 
nally punished, since he was a heretic. 

“ Vesuvius continued to throw up such abun- 
dance of lava, that, had the wind been in a dif- 
ferent direction, Naples and Portici must have 
been swallowed up; for on the opposite side, 
whole villages, vineyards, &c. were destroyed. 
During two days the scene-was most appalling, 
—horror and dismay were in every countenance, 
and despair in every heart. 

“ The Lazzaroni, as usual, appealed to their pa- 
tron saint and protector, St. Januario, and went 


Sina body to the palace of the Archbishop of 
Naples, to demand the keys of the church where 


the figure of the saint is kept, that they might 
carry him off, and place him vis-a-vis to the 
villainous mountain ; well convinced, that at the 
bare sight of his wooden countenance it would 
The Archbishop, however, hav- 


with Falstaff, that ‘ the better part of valour is 
discretion,’ retreated by a private way in his 
is palace at Capua, too 
far distant to be followed by the Lazzaroni on 


| foot. Indeed, his Eminence’ had good reasons 
| for supposing, that had those mirrors of integrity 


got possession of thé saint, they might when he 


| had quelled the mountain, have carried their 


gratitude so far as to ease him of the weight of 
diamonds and other precious gems with which 
his head and body were covered ; a species of 
toilette to which his Excellency was wisely un- 
willing to subject his Saintship. ; 

‘“« The Lazzaroni finding themselves disap- 
pointed, held a council, and I saw them in an 
immense body march to Pausilippo, whither the 
King and Queen had retired, determined to force 
the King to‘order the Saint to be given up to 


them, The King appeared on the balcony to 
address them, but in vain; the Queen also 
(enceinte,) came forward, but without avail. The 
Royal guard and a Swiss regiment were ordered 
to disperse them ; but they were not to be 
intimidated ; for neither entreaties nor me- 
naces could divert them from their purpose. 
‘ The Saint! the Saint! give us up our Saint !’ was 
the universal cry. Just as popular fury was at 
its height, a man appeared, whom, the moment 
they saw, the wolves became lambs ; the mob 
fell on their knees before him bareheaded and in 
total silence. He addressed them in the follow- 
ing conciliatory manner :— 

««« What do you come here for, ye infamous 
scoundrels? Do ye want to disturb our Saint, 
in his holy sanctuary, by moving him? Think 
ye, ye impious rascals, that if St. Januario had 
chosen to-have the mountain silent, ere this, he 
would not have commanded it to be so? Hence ! 
to your homes, ye vagrants! away! be off! 
lest the Saint enraged at your infamous conduct, 
should order the earth to open and swallow 
you up.’ 

“This soothing speech, aided by a kick to 
one, and a knock on the head to another, (fairly 
dealt to all within his reach,) di8persed them 
without a single murmur! So that what the 
supplication of their sovereign, backed by the 
soldiery could not effect; was accomplished by 
one man, armed indeed with superstition, but 
with nothing else! © 
‘« This man was Father Rocco, well known to 
have possessed the most unbounded power over 
the lower orders in Naples; of no Saint in the 
calendar (St. Januario excepted, ) did they stand 
in such awe as of Father Rocco. He was a sen 
sible shrewd man, and used the power he pos- 
sessed with great discretion. He was much in 
the confidence of the Chevalier Acton, and the 
other Ministers. 
** Previous to his time, assassinations were 
frequent at night in the streets, which were in 
utter darkness ; and the Government dared not 
interfere to have them lighted, lest they should 
offend the Lazzaroni ; but Father Rocco under- 
took to do it. Before each house in Naples 
there is a figure of a Madona, or some saint, and 
he had the address to persuade the inhabitants 
that it was a mortal sin to leave them in the 
dark, 
‘* Twas myself a witness of the following ri- 
diculous scene. One evening a group of Lazza- 
roni were very attentively playing at their fa- 
vourite game of mora ; beside them was a pup- 
pet-show, in which Punch was holding forth 
with all his might. Father Roeco suddenly ap- 
peared amongst them. The first step the holy 
man took, was to sweep into his pouch all the 
money staked by the gamblers; then, turning 
to the spectators of Punch, he bawled out, 
‘So, so, ye rapscallions! instead of going out to 
fish for the Convents and support your families, 
ye must be loitering here, attending to this ini- 
quitous Punch ! this lying varlet !’ Then lifting 
up a large wooden cross, suspended by huge 
beads round his waist, he lustily belaboured all 
within his reach, lifting up the cross at intervals, 
and crying out, ‘ Look here, you impious rogues ! 
©“ Questo é il vero Polcinello!’ ‘ This is the 
true Punch, you impious villians ;’ and strange 
as this mixture of religious zeal and positive 
blasphemy may appear, they took their thrash- 
ing with piety, and departed peaceably, like 
good Catholics. I got out of his way with great 
alertness, feeling no desire to become a disciple 
of such a striking school of religious instruction.” 
' A favourable opportunity having offered, youn 
Kelly was enabled to pay a visitto Rome; an 
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‘* The Romans assume that they are the most 
sapient critics in the world; they are certainly 
the most severe ones—they have no medium—ail 
is delight or disgust. If asked whether a per- 
formance or a piece has been successful, the an- 
swer, if favourable, is, ‘é andato al settimo 
cielo,’—*‘ it has ascended to the seventh hea- 
ven.’ If it has failed, they say, ‘é andato al 
abbisso del inferno,’—‘ it has sunk to the abyss 
of hell.’ The severest critics are the Abbés, who 
sit in the first row of the pit, each armed with a 
lighted wax taper in one hand, and a book of the 
opera in the other, and should any poor devil of 
a singer miss a word, they call out, ‘ bravo, 
bestia,’—* bravo, you beast !’ 

“It is customary for the composer of an opera 
to preside at the piano-forte the first three nights 
of its performance, and a precious time he has of 
itin Rome. Should any passage in the music 
strike the audience as similar to one of another 
composer, they cry, ‘ bravo, il ladro !’—* bravo, 
you thief!’ or, ‘ bravo, Paesiello! bravo, Sac- 
chini !’"—if they suppose the passage stolen from 
them, ‘ the curse of God light on him who first 
put a pen into your hand to write music!’ This 
I heard said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the 
celebrated composer Gazzaniga, who was obliged 
to sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the flat- 

tering commendation. 

‘* Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, 

was once so unfortunate as to make use of a 
movement in a comic opera, at the Teatro del 

la Valle, which reminded them of one of his 
own, in an opera composed by him for the pre- 
ceding carnival. An Abbé started up, and said, 
‘ bravo, Cimarosa ; you are welcome from Na- 

ples ; by your music of to-night, it is clear you 

have neither left your trunk behind you, nor your 
old music ; you are an excellent cook in hashing 
up old dishes!’ 

“« Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of 
his day, always dreaded appearing before those 
stony-hearted critics; however, tempted by a 
large sum, he accepted an engagement at the 
Teatro de la Valle. He arrived in Rome some 
weeks previous to his engagement, hoping to 
make friends, and form a party in his favour ; he 
procured introductions to the most severe and 
scurrilous, and thinking to find the way to their 
hearts, through their mouths, gave them splendid 
dinners daily. One of them, an Abbé, he se- 
lected from the rest, as his bosom friend and 

confidant; he fed, clothed, and supplied him 

with money ; he confided to him his terrors at 
appearing before an audience so fastidious as the 
Romans. The Abbé assured him, that he had 

nothing to fear, as his opinion was looked up to 
by the whole bench of critics, and when he ap- 

proved, none dare dissent. 

“The awful night for poor Poggi at length 

arrived ; his fidus Achates took his usual seat, in 

his little locked-up chair, in the pit. It was 
agreed between them, that he was to convey to 
Poggi, by signs, the feeling of the audience to- 
wards him ;—if they approved, the Abbé was to 
nod his head; if the contrary, to shake it— 
When Poggi had sung his first song, the Abbé 
nodded, and cried, ‘ Bravo! bravissimo!’ but in 
the second act, Poggi became hoarse, and im- 
perfect ; the audience gave a gentle hiss, which 
disconcerted the affrighted singer, and made him 
worse: on this, his friend became outrageous, 
and standing up on his chair, after putting out 
his wax-light, and closing his book, he looked 
Poggi in the face, and exclaimed, ‘ Signor Poggi, 
I am the mouth of truth, and thus declare, that 
you are decidedly the worst singer that ever ap- 
peared in Rome! I also declare, that you ought 
to be hooted off the stage for your impudence, in 
imposing on my simple and credulous good na- 
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ture, as you Lave cone.’ ‘This produced roars of 
laughter, and poor Poggi retired, never to appear 
again, without even excla ming, ‘ Et tu, Brute,’ 
which he might most appropriately have applied 
to his guardian crony. 

‘* A circumstance something like this, took place 
at the Teatro Argentini. A tenorsinger of the name 
of Gabrielli, brother of the great female singer 
of that name, was engaged there. Before he 
had got through five bars of his first song, the 
critics began to hiss and hoot, (and very de- 
seivedly so, for he was execrable,) saying, ‘ Get 
away, you cursed raven!’ ‘ Get off, you goat!’ 
On which he came forward and addressed the 
audience very mildly, ‘ You fancy you are morti- 
fying me, by hooting me; you are grossly de- 
ceived ; on the contrary, I applaud your judg- 
ment, for I solemnly declare to you, that I never 
appeared on any stage without receiving the 
same treatment, and sometimes much worse!’ 
This appeal, though it produced a momentary 
laugh, could not procure a second appearance for 
the poor fellow.” 

Here also we find another anecdote : 

‘* Amongst the living sights, | frequently saw 
in his carriage his Eminence Cardinal York, 
brother to the Pretender, but whom the Romans 
called brother of the King of England! He bore 
an excellent character, and was charitable in the 
extreme, particularly to any English who claim- 
ed his protection. 

** Father M’Mahon told me a comical story of 
a coun.ryman of our’s, a Mr. Patrick O’Flanagan, 
who having been wrecked at Genoa, travelled on 
foot to Rome to beg assistance of Cardinal York, 
and got the Cardinal's porter, who was a Scotch- 
man, to present bis Eminence with the following 
conciliatory ‘letter. 

“** May it please your Sanctity, 

“**T was cast on shore at Genoa—travelled on foot to 
Rome. Hearing of your Holiness’s humanity to poor 
Irishmen—for thirteen vears I served his Britannic Ma. 
jesty, King George the Third in the navy. God bless and 

rosper him to boot. I hate and detest the Pope and the 
Pyetender, and I defy them and the devil and all his 
work, and am, 
*** Your sanctity’s obedient servant, 
*** Par. O'FLANAGAN,’ 

‘* Pat waited until the Cardinal was going out 
to take his morning’s ride, when he threw him- 
self on his knees before his Eminence, who 
laughed heartily at his elegart epistle, and or- 
dered him twenty Roman crowns.” 

After returning to Naples, our lively friend’s 
next excursion was to Palermo, whither he went 
asa pupil to the celebrated singer, Aprile, under 
whom he devoted himself to close study, enjoy- 
ing, however, at the same time (as he seems to 
have dove all his days) as many of the pleasures 
ot life as it was possible for him to reach. In- 
deed the fair sex, the luxuries and delicacies ot 
the table, epicurean viands, and fine wines, 
never failed to attract the devoirs of honest 
Muhael, who, like the friar in the song, holds that 

**W ho leads a good life, is sure to live well.” 
We coy y a page or two. 

‘* ] was astonished at not finding any female 
servants in Palermo ; and when | expressed my 
wonder, an liish friend of mine accounted fo) 
the fact by stating, that all the maid servants 
in that part of the world, were men. It is said, 
that it the girls were suffered to go out as ser- 
vants, they could not procure husbands. All 
Italians, the Sicilians in particular, being very 
jealous before marriage.—lhis is hardly to be 
wondered at in Palermo, for there are a number 
of beautiful women among the lower order, 
which, ‘1 am ashamed and sorry, sorry and 
ashamed’ to say, made me every Sunday very 
religiously pay a visit to the tomb of Santa 
Rosalia, on Mount Pellegrino, where these good 
Christians go dressed ‘ in all their best,’ to pay 
their respects to their sanctified protectress,” 


‘but there are good, as well as bad, in my coun- 


And the following character : 

“ Aprile had an invitation to pass a few days at 
the country residence of his patron, Prince Val 
Guarniera, in the neighbourhood of La Bageria ; 
near it, amongst many other noblemen’s houses, 
was one, I sincerely hope the only one of its 
kind in Europe, belonging to, Prince B ,a 
sort of maniac ; the impression it made upon me 
will never be effaced. On entering the hall, I saw 
the heads of beautiful women, and the bodies of 
the most frightful animals ; and the body of aman 
with the head of a mastiff. The family statues 
were all fancifully clad in suits of different co- 
loured marble, with red stockings and black 
shoes. The roofs of the apartments were lined 
with looking glass, so that if five or six persons 
were moving about a room, it appeared as if an 
hundred were walking on their heads. Each 
pane of glass in the windows was of a different 
colour, and even the clock in the hall was stuck 
into a giant’s body! yet the rooms themselves 
were beautiful, paved with fine marble, and con- 
taining a profusion of china, and objects of taste 
and virtt. ‘The prince’s dressing-room was filled 
with figures of snakes, scorpions, and other dis- 
gusting animals ; in short, his whole life seemed 
devoted to the study of the horrible and dis- 
gusting.” 

From Palermo our hero proceeded to Leg- 
horn, where he formed a friendship with Stephen 
Storace and his sister Nancy; and where a con- 
cert put some money in his purse. His next so- 
journ was at Lucca, 

“« The common people of Lucca have the re- 
putation of being great tricksters. They have a 
saying, ‘ Sono un Luchese, ma vi sono de’ 
buoni de cattivi al mio paese.’—* I am a Luchese, 





try.’ Aretin the satitist, ’yclept ‘ the Bitter 
Tuscan,’ and who hated Lucca for some slight 
shewn to him, said, that when their best actress 
was acting with energy, she always threw one or 
both of her arms out of the republic; meaning 
it was so contemptibly small. In my time there 
was a custom of sending presents of sweetmeats, 
for which they are famous, and oil, to all fo- 
reigners of distinction, who visit theirtown. | 
wished much to remain there longer, but was 
obliged to hurry on to Pisa, where I arrived the 
following day.” 

At Florence Kelly was kindly patronized by 
Lord Cowper, and relates what we have for- 
merly read in Dr. Burney, but not authenticated 
as now from the mouth of the party. 

‘In the evening, Lady Cowper gave a con- 
cert to a large party. ‘Lhere 1 had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing a sonata on the violin, played by 
the great Nardini; though very far advanced ir 
years, he played divinely. He spoke with great 
affection of his favourite scholar, ‘Thomas Linley, 
who, he said, possessed powerful abilities. Lord 
Cowper requested him to play the popular so- 
uata, composed by his master, Tartini, called the 
Devil's Sonata. Mr. Jackson, an English gen- 
leman present, asked Nardini whether the anec- 
dote relative to this piece of music was true, for 
Vir. Dela Lande had assured Dr. Burney that he 
had it from Tartini’s own mouth. 

‘* Nardini answered, that he had frequently 
aeard Tartini relate the circumstance, which wa: 

either more nor less than this :—He said tha 
me night he dreamed that he had entered int 
t contract with the devil, in fulfilment of which 
his Satanic majesty was bound to perform all his 
‘ehests. He placed his violin in his hands, anc 
isked him to play ; and the devil played asonat: 
0 exquisite, that in the delirium of applaus: 
which he was bestowing, he awoke, and flew to 
the instrument to endeavour to retain some ot 


sonata haunted his imagination day and night, 
and he endeavoured to compose one in imitation, 
which he called ‘ The Devil’s Sonata:’ but it 
was so inferior to the sonata of his dream, that 
he has been heard to say, that if he had had any 
other mode of gaining a living, he would have 
left the musical profession.” 
As the first English male singer who ever 
appeared in Italy, or on the Continent, young as 
Kelly was, his attraction was considerable ; and 
he gradually rose in his profession. At Venice, 
however, he was left in the lurch by a runaway 
manager. But before we come to this city we 
shall quote two passages ; the first belonging to 
Florence, and the last to Bologna : 
“‘ During my idle time, 1 went with a large 
party to Forligani, about twenty-five miles from 
Florence, in the upper Val di Arno, to witness 
the grand festival, in honour of Santa Mas- 
sinina. It is a curious fact, that for months 
sixteen or seventeen thousand of the peasantry 
are kept in training to represent the story of 
David and Goliath. They form two grand 
armies, the Philistines and the Israelites. Their 
kings, princes, &c. are all dressed magnificently 
in ancient costume, with ancient martial instru- 
ments, &c. on both sides. The Programme was 
very clearly made out, and well executed. The 
whole of the challenge, David’s acceptance of it, 
his breaking his adversary’s head with a stone, 
and then cutting it off with his own sword, were 
all performed in very excellent pantomime. After 
the general battle and route of the Philistines, 
the Israelites return, and place David in a 
triumphal’ car; his prisoners following, amidst 
the clang of martial instruments, and the shouts 
of between twenty and thirty thousand people. 
‘‘ From this .extraordinary féte, 1 went for 
three days to Sienna, a very pretty city, remark- 
able for the beauty of its women. ‘The natives 
of this town have none of the coarse guttural 
manner of speaking which prevails in Florence, 
and other parts of Tuscany ; indeed they speak 
the purest Italian, and in the most common con- 
versation fall into poetry. Ask a Siennese the 
way to the town,—he answers, 
‘ Varca il fiume, 
Passa il monte, 
Avera Sienna 
Nella fronte.’ 

“‘ The landlord of the inn where I put up, 
took me to see a tomb in the cathedral, bearing 
the following epitaph,—a hint to wine-bibbers : 
‘ Wine gives life! it was death to me. 1 never 
beheld the morning sun with sober eyes ; even 
my bones are thirsty—Stranger ! sprinkle my 
grave with wine; empty the cup, and depart. 

‘© T hada letter to deliver to. a Bolognese 

nobleman, Signor Ferussini, a singular character, 
though a very worthy man; he was frightfully 
ugly and hump-backed, yet he was afflicted with 
the disease of supposing every woman who saw 
him in love with him ; as he was rich, he spared 
no expense in adorning himself, in order to set 
off his charms. to the best advantage. 1 was 
waiting for him. one morning, when he came 
from his toilette, dressed in a new sult of the 
richest and most expensive quality—painted, 
patched, and made up in every possible way: 
tle placed himself before a large mirror, and 
indulged himself thus :—‘I am handsome, young, 
ind amiable ; the women follow me, and 1 am 
healthy and rich—what on earth do I want ?— 
‘Common sense, you rascal,’ said his father 
(who had just entered the room) in a fury, and 
immediately knocked him down. Even the im- 
mortal Liston might take. a lesson in the ludi- 
-rous from my astonished Adouis!” 

At Venice the following prank is told as hav- 
ing happened at the wedding of the Doge to 








the passages, but in vain! they had fied ! yet the 





Mistress Adriatic : 
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“The celebrated and witty Lord Lyttelton, 
and several other English gentlemen, went in a 
barge to see the ceremony. They have on board 
with them, a lacquais-de-place, a talkative fellow, 
making a plaguy noise, explaining every thing 
that was going on. This unfortunate Cicerone 
was standing up in the barge, and leaning over 
it, at the moment the Doge dropped the ring 


* into the sea; the loquacious lacquey bawled out 


with all his might and strength, ‘ Now, my Lord, 
look, look, the Doge has married the sea !’ 

“* Has he,’ replied Lord Lyttleton, ‘ then go 
you, you noisy dog, and pay the bride a visit ;’ 
and, giving him a push, into the sea went the 
poor prating valet ; he was taken up immediately, 
without having received any injury, beyond a 
ducking, for which he was well repaid.’’ 

When reduced to a low ebb in cash, Kelly 
encountered an odd character, who, though ulti- 
mately of use to him, gave occasion, in the first 
instance, to a very Gil Blas-like story : 

“T chanced to recollect a letter which my 
landlord of Bologna, Signor Passerini, had given 
me to a friend of his, a Signor Andrioli: for, as 
he told me, he thought the introduction might be 
of use to me. 

“In the morning, I went to the Rialto coffee- 
house, to which I was directed by the address of 
the letter. Here I found the gentleman who was 
the object of my search, after reading my cre- 
dentials very graciously, he smiled, and requested 
me to take a turn with him in the Piazza St. 
Marc. He was a fine-looking man, of about 
sixty years old. I remarked there was an 
aristocratic manner about him, and he wore a 
very large tie-wig, well powdered, with an im- 
mensely long tail. He addressed me with a be- 
nevolent and patronizing air, and told me that he 
should be delighted to be of service to me, and 
bade me from that moment consider myself under 
his protection. ‘ A little business,’ said he, 
‘calls me away at this moment, but if you will 
meet me here at two o’clock, we will adjourn to 
my Cassino, where, if you can dine on one dish, 
you will perhaps do me the favour to partake 
of a boiled capon and rice. I can only offer you 
that ; perhaps a rice soup, for which my cook is 
famous ; and it may be, just one or two little 
things not worth mentioning.’ 

“A boiled capon—rice soup—other little 
things, thought I,—manna in the wilderness! I 
strolled about, not to get an appetite, for that 
was ready, but to kill time. My excellent, hos- 
pitable, long-tailed friend, was punctual to the 
moment; I joined him, and proceeded towards 
his residence. 

“* As we were bending our steps thither, we 
happened to pass a Luganigera’s (a ham-shop) 
where there was some ham ready dressed in the 
window. My powdered patron paused—it was 
an awful pause ; he reconnoitred, examined, and 
at last said, ‘ Do you know, Signor, I was think- 
ing that some of that ham would eat deliciously 
with our capon :—I am known in this neighbour- 
hood, and it would not do for me to be seen buy- 
ing ham—but do you go in, my child, and get 
two or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, 
and wait for you.’ 

‘1 went in of course, and purchased three 
pounds of the ham, to pay for which, I was 
obliged to change one of my two zecchinos. 1 
carefully folded up the precious viand, and re- 
Joined my excellent patron, who eyed the relish- 
ing slices with the air of a gourmand ; indeed, 
he was somewhat diffuse in his own dispraise for 
not having recollected to order his servant to get 
some before he left home. During this peripa- 
tetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to 
pass a cantina; in plain English—a wine cellar. 
At the door he made another full stop. 





‘«« « In that house,’ said he, ‘ they sell the best 
Cyprus wine in Venice—peculiar wine—a sort 
of wine not to be had any where else ; I should 
like you to taste it; but I do not like to be seen 
buyiug wine by retail to carry home ; go in your- 
self, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to 
my Cassino, nobody hereabouts knows ycu, and 
it won’t signify in the least.’ 

“« This last request was quite appalling ; my 
pocket groaned to its very centre: however, re- 
collecting that I was in the high road to prefer- 
ment, and that a patron, cost what he might, was 
still a patron, I made the plunge, and, issuing 
from the cantina, set forward for my venerable 
friend’s Cassino, with three pounds of ham in my 
pocket, and a flask of wine under each arm, sans 
six sous et sans souci ! 

“ I continued walking with my excellent and 
long-tailed patron, expecting every moment to 
see an elegant, agreeable residence, smiling in all 
the beauties of nature and art ; when, at last, in 
a dirty miserable lane, at the door of a tall 
dingy-looking house, my Maecenas stepped, in- 
dicated that we had reached our journey’s end, 
and, marshalling me the way that I should go, 
began to mount three flights of sickening stairs, 
at the top of which I found his Cassino—it was 
a little Cas, and a deuce of a place to boot—in 
plain English, it was a garret. The door was 
opened by a wretched old miscreant, who acted 
as cook, and whose drapery, to use a gastronomic 
simile, was ‘ done to rags.’ 

‘* Upon a ricketty apology for a table was 
placed a tattered cloth, which once had been 
white ; and two plates ; and presently in came a 
large bow] of boiled rice. 

“«« Where’s the capon ?’ said my patron to his 
man. 

“© «Capon! echoed the ghost of a servant— 
‘ the——’ 

‘«« Has not the rascal sent it?’ 
master. 

‘“«« Rascal!’ repeated the man, apparently 
terrified. 

“« «I knew he would not,’ exefaimed my pa- 
tron, with an air of exultation for which I saw 
no cause ; ‘ well, well, never mind, put down 
the ham and-the wine ; with those and the rice, 
I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able to 
make it out.—I ought to apologize—but in fact 
it is all your own fault that there is not more ; 
if I had fallen in with you earlier, we should 
have had a better dinner,’ 

“ T confess I was surprised, disappointed, and 
amused ; but, as matters stood, there was no use 
in-complaining, and accordingly we fell to, nei- 
ther of us wanting the best of all sauces—appe- 
tite. 

‘«T soon perceived that my promised patron 
had baited his trap with a fewl to catch a fool ; 
but as we ate and drank, all care vanished, and, 
rogue as I suspected him to be, my long-tailed 
friend was a clever witty fellow, and, besides 
telling me a number of anecdotes, gave me some 
very good advice ; amongst other things to be 
avoided, he cautioned me against numbers of 
people who, in Venice, lived only by duping the 
unwary. I thought this counsel came very ill 
from him.‘ Above all,’ said he, ‘ keep up your 
spirits, and recollect the Venetian proverb, Cento 
anni di malinconia non pagera un soldo de’ de- 
biti’—‘ A hundred years of melancholy will not 
pay one farthing of debt.’ ” 

An excursion to Gratz, where he lost his 
health, is the next prominent point in these Me- 
moirs ; and the climate of Italy being more fa- 
vourable, Mr. K. returned thither, and sang at 
Treviso, Modena, and other places, till called 
by a very flattering offer to Vienna. 

“ The Italian opera had for a length of time 


cried the 
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been discontinued at Vienna, and a first rate 
French company of comedians substituted. ‘The 
Emperor and his Court were at Schoenbrunn, 
and the French company were performing there ; 
apartments in the palace had been appointed for 
them, and a plentiful table allotted to their ex- 
clusive use. One day, while they were drink- 
ing their wine, and abusing it, the Emperor 
passed by the salle a manger, which opened into 
the Royal Gardens. One of the gentlemen, with 
the innate modesty so peculiarly belonging to his 
nation and profession, jumped up from table with 
a glass of wine in his hand, followed His Majes- 
ty, and said— Sire, I have brought your Ma- 
jesty some of the trash which is given us by your 
purveyor, by way of wine ; we are all disgusted 
at his treatment, and beg to request your Majesty 
to order something better, for it is absolutely im- 
possible for us to drink it ;—he says it is Bur- 
gundy—do taste it, Sire, I am sure you will not 
Say it is.’ 

“‘ The King, with great composure, tasted the 
wine: ‘ I think it excellent,’ said His Majesty, 
‘ at least, quite good enough for me, though, per- 
haps, not sufficiently high-flavoured for you and 
your companions ; in France, I dare say, you will 
get much better.’ He then tured on his heel, 
and sending immediately for the Grand Cham- 
berlain, ordered the whole corps dramatiqué to 
be discharged, and expelled Vienna forthwith. 
They repented their folly, but His Majesty would 
never hear more of them, and their audacity 
caused the introduction of an Italian opera at 
Vienna.” 

At Vienna his life was gaily spent, and this 
portion of his work is replete with interesting 
matter. Take for example a sketch of the em- 
peror and his minister : 

“The Emperor Joseph had a strange aversion 
from sitting for his portrait, although the greatest 
artists were anxious to have the honour of taking 
it. Pelegrini, the celebrated painter, solicited 
to be allowed the honour, but in vain. The Em. 
peror said to him, ‘ There can be no occasion fey 
taking up your time and mine by sitting to voy - 
if you are anxious to have a likeness of me, draw 
the portrait of an ill-looking man, wih a wide 
mouth and large nose, and then yor, will have a 
fac-simile. The reverse, however, was the 
fact, for his majesty had an intelligent counte- 
nance, a fine set of teeth, and when he laughed 
and showed them, was rather handsome than 
otherwise, ‘. 

‘* There was a wide difference between the 
habits of Joseph the Second, and those of his 
prime minister Prince Kaunitz, who was a most 
eccentric personage, but reckoned nevertheless 
a great statesman. He was said to be very proud 
of having made up the match between Louis X VI. 
and the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. For se- 
veral months in the year he kept open house for 
all strangers, provided they had been presented 
to him by their respective ambassadors ; he kept 
a splendid table, and those who were by their 
introduction entitled to dine with him, had only 
to send their names to his porter before ten 
o'clock inthe morning. For my own part, I have 
wondered how he could get any persons to be his 
guests, so extraordinary was his mode of re- 
ceiving them. He rose very late in the day, and 
made a point before dinner of taking a ride in 
his riding-house, which he never commenced 
until the whole of his company were assembled 
for divner: after having deliberately ridden as 
long as he thought fit, he proceeded, without 
making any excuse, to make his toilette. 

“‘ Though a very old man, he was very fond of 
adorning his person, and remarkably particular 
in his having his hair well dressed, and bien 





poudré.—In order to accomplish this object, he 
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had tour valets with powder puffs, puffing 
away at him until his hair was powdered to his 
satisfaction, while he walked about his dressing 
room in a mask. Another of his eccentricities 
was, that all times, when he had at his table 
ambassadors, foreigners, and ladies of the first 
distinction, he would immediately after dinner, 
have all the apparatus for cleaning his teeth put 
down upon the table; literally tooth brushes, 
basons, &c.; and, without the least excuse to his 
company, would go through the whole process 
of cleaning bis teeth ; a ceremony which lasted 
for many minutes. It was justly said of him, 
that he first made his guests sick by making 
them wait so long for their dinner, and that after 
they had dined, he made them sick again by this 
filthy custom. But in every thing else he was a 
strict observer of etiquette, and piqued himself on 
it; thinking with Lord Chesterfield, that eti- 
quette was the characteristic excellence of good 
society.” 

Another pair of portraits is painted, in Storace 
and Dr. Fisher: 

“* Another violin player arrived from Russia, 
a Doctor Fisher, a most eccentric man, possess- 
ing some merit in his profession, but a bit of a 
quack, and an inordinate prattler; he related 
strange things of himself, and was particularly 
tenacious of his veracity. The harmonious Doc- 
tur, however, (who by the bye was a very ugly 
christian) laid siege to poor Nancy Storace, and 
by dint of perseverance with her, and drinking 
tea with her mother, prevailed upon her to take 
him for better for worse, which she did in de- 
spite of the advice of her friends; she had cause, 
"however, in a short time to repent of her bargain, 
for instead of harmony, there was nothing but 
discord between them, and it was said he had a 


very striking way of enforcing his opinion, of 
which a friend of her’s informed the Emperor, 
who intimated to him, that it would be fit for 
him to try a change of air, and so the Doctor was 
banished from Vienna, 

“* Storace was the second wife of the discord- 


ant Doctor. His first wife was one of the 
daughters of Mr: Powell, the proprietor of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre. The Doctor had a six- 
teenth share of the Covent-Garden Theatre pro- 
perty, in right of his wife, but was such an inor- 
dinate coxcomb, that the other proprietors had a 
great contempt for him and his opinion. I have 
heard Moody say that he came, one evening. into 
the green-room when he was present, and abused 
an actress for having torn her petticoat ; and when 
questioned by her as to his right to do so, he re- 
plied, with great pomposity—‘ All the right in 
the world, Madam, I have to look after my pro- 
perty ; for know, Madam, the sixteenth part of 
the petticoat which you have destroyed belongs 
to me, and is mine, to all intents and purposes.’ 
When his wife died, he parted with his share, to 
the great joy of the other partners in the con- 
cern.” 


But in gratitude to so amusing a writer, we 
must spare room for a little of himself : 

** At this period of my life I was rather vain, 
and very fond of fine clothes ; indeed my greatest 
expense was the decoration of my precious per. 
son. 1 wore every evening, full dress embroi- 
dered coats, either gold, silver, or silk. I wore 
two watches (as was the custom ofthe country,) 
and a diamond ring on each of my little fingers ; 
thus decked out, I had not of course the least 
appearance ofa Paddy. While sitting one even- 
ing in the Milan coffee house, reading the 
Vienna Gazette, two gentlemen entered, and 
seated themselves opposite to me to take their 
cotiee, One of them said to the other, with a 
most implacable Irish brogue, ‘ Arrah, blood aud 
thunder! luke at that fellow sitting opposite to 


us, (meaning me,) did you ever see such a 
jackdaw ?” 

“« Really,’ answered his companion, (who I 
perceived was an Englishman, ) ‘ the fellow does 
not seem to be on bad terms with himself.’ 

“«* Look at his long lace ruffles,’ said my 
countryman ; ‘I suppose he wears ruffles, to 
mark his gentility.’ 

‘« Lcontinued reading my Gazette ; but when 
the critique upon my long lace ruffles was ended, 
I laid down the paper, and tucked them up under 
the cuffs of my coat, not looking at the gentle- 
men or seeming to take notice of them. 

« « But now do luke,’ continued the persever- 
ing brogueneer ; ‘ what a display he is making 
of his rings; I suppose he thinks he will dazzle 
our eyes a bit.’ 

‘* Upon this, I deliberately took off my rings, 
and put them into my pocket, at the same time 
fixing 2 steady look at my critics, I told them, in 
English, that ‘ If there were any, other part of 
my dress at all disagreeable to them, I should 
have the greatest pleasure in altering it in any 
way they might suggest.’ 

‘‘ The Irishman, (improbable as it may ap- 
pear,) blushed, and the Englishman said, ‘ he 
hoped I would not feel an offence, where none 
was meant.’ I said, ‘ certainly not ;’ and, to prove 
my sincerity, requested them to take part of a 
bowl of punch, and drink our Sovereign King 
George’s health, and towards our better ac- 
quaintance ; and thus, in despite of lace ruffles 
and diamond rings, we introduced ourselves to 
one another, 

“« My Irish friend, I found, was a Doctor 
O’ Rourke, from the county of Down, who had 
only the day before arrived from Prague, where 
he had been for many years a medical practi- 
tioner ; and, in my new English acquaintance, I 
had the pleasure to find the eccentric walking 
Stewart, so pamed from having walked almost 
all over the world, and whose pedestrian ex- 
ploits were umiversally spoken of. 

“ T wish I had now in my cellar the excellent 
wines I have seen, during my sojourn at Vienna, 
drank in that room. Soe thing was good 
except the oysters, which were somewhat of the 
stalest; none conld be procured nearer than 
Trieste, which was so far from Vienna, that they 
never arrived sweet;—but the Germans liked 
them just as well when stale. 

‘**T heard an anecdote, which I was assured 
was authentic, of King George the First, touch- 
ing oysters. When His Majesty went from 
Hanover to England, the Royal Purveyor having 
heard that the King was very fond of oysters, had 
a dish put down every day ; of course they were 
the finest that could be procured, but the King 
did not like them. This being mentioned to one 
of the pages who went over with him from 
Hanover, he told the Purveyor that the King 
did not find the same relishing taste in the English 
oysters, which he admired so much in those 
which he had in Hanover.—! Endeavour,’ said the 
courtier, ‘ to get His Majesty some that are stale, 
and you will find he will like them.’—The ex, 
periment was tried, and actually succeeded, for 
His Majesty constantly ate them, and said they 
were delicious.’’ 

Taking Parisin his way, (as we mentioned in 
former Gazettes,) Kelly arrived in London in 
March 1787, where a new career opened upon 
him, to which we shall apply in our next 
Gazette ; and in the meanwhile conclude with 
half a dozen separate anecdotes: 

“‘The Duke of Norfolk had a happy knack 
of telling a story.. One, I remember, he told 
us 
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from an imaginary likeness between the bird and 
his Lordship. One morning, when the Duke 
was closeted with his solicitor, with whom he 
was in deep consultation upon some electioneer- 
ing business, the old owl-keeper knocked at the 
library door, and said, ‘ My Lord, I have great 
news to give your Grace.’ 

« ¢ Well,’ said the Duke, ‘ what is it?’ 

« «Why, my Lord,’ said the man, ‘Lord 
Thurlow has laid an egg this morning.’ 

“ Not recollecting at the moment that the owl 
had been nick-named ‘ Lord Thurlow,’ the Duke 
was not a little astonished ; and, until the keeper 
explained, the solicitor was dreadfully scanda- 
lized by such an audacious calumny upon a noble 
Lord, who had been so Jong upon the woolsack.” 

Anecdote of Sheridan.---‘* Kemble was com- 
plaining of want of novelty at Drury-lane theatre, 
and that as manager, he felt uneasy at the lack 
ofit. ‘My dear Kemble,’ said Mr. Sheridan, 
‘don’t talk of grievances now. But Kemble 
still kept on saying, ‘ indeed we must seek for 
novelty, or the theatre must sink---novelty and 
novelty alone can prop it.’ ‘ Then,’ replied 
Sheridan, with a smile, ‘ if you want novelty, 
act Hamlet, and have music played between 
your pauses.’ ” 

Of the death of Mr. M. Lewis there is a 
striking account. 

“ After his father’s death, he went to Jamaica, 
to visit his large estates. When there, for the 
amusement of his slaves, he cansed his favour- 
ite drama, ‘ The Castle Spectre’ to be per- 
formed ; they were delighted, but of all parts 
which struck them, and that which delighted 
them most was the character of Hassan, the 
black, He used indiscreetly to mix with his 
slaves in the hours of recreation, and seemed 
from his mistaken urbanity and ill-judged con- 
descension, to be their very idol, Presuming 
on indulgence which they were not prepared to 
feel or appreciate, they petitioned him to eman- 
cipate them. He told them, that during his 
life-time it could not be done, but he gave them 
a solemn promise, that at his death, they all 
should have their freedom. Alas! it was a 
fatal promise for him, for on the passage home- 
ward he died ; it has been said, by poison ad- 
ministered to him by three of his favourite black 
brethren, whom he was bringing to England to 
make free subjects of, and who, thinking, that 
by killing their master they should gain their 
promised liberty, in return for all his liberal 
treatment, put an end to his existence at the 
first favourable opportunity.” 

‘« [have often heard it said that Irishmen are 
generally prone to be troublesome and quarrel- 
some. Having, in the different countries I have 
visited, had the pleasure of mixing much with 
them, I can aver, from experience, that the con- 

is the case, and that, generally speaking, 
they are far from being either the one or the other ; 
and if they find that an afiront is not intended 
for them, no nation in the universe will join more 
freely in the laugh, if even against themselves. 
I will take leave to quote an example,—Curran 
versus Mac Nally :— ; 

“ Mac Nally was very lame, and when walking 
had an unfortunate limp, which he could not 
bear to be told of. At the time of the Rebellion 
he was seized with a military ardour, and when 
the different volunteer corps were forming m 
Dublin, that of the lawyers was organized. Meet- 
ing with Curran, Mac. Nally said, ‘My dear 
friend, these are not times for a man to be idle, 
I am determined to enter the Lawyer’s Corps, 
and follow the camp.’ 


«Xe ‘the camp, my little limb of the 
law? said oe “tut, ae! the idea; 
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«*And why not, Mr. Curran?’ said Mac 


“ : For this reason,’ said Curran, ‘ the moment 
ou were ordered to march you would halt.’ ” 

«« This season, a singer of the name of Bowden, 
made his appearance at Covent Garden in ‘ Robin 
Hood.’ I remember going to see his debit with 
Madame Mara, who had known him when he was 
in a mercantile house at Manchester, and was 
very much interested in his success: he was re- 
ceived with great applause, his voice was good, 
and he sang with taste, Johnstone played the 

of Edwin, and their voices blended well to- 
gether in the duet of ‘ How sweet in the Wood- 
lands.’ Mrs. Billington was the Angelica, looked 
beautifully, and sang the simple ballad, ‘ I tra- 
velled India’s barren sands,’ like a true Angelica. 
In the same box, with Madame Mara and my- 
self, sat Charles Bannister, who had originally 
acted the same part of Robin Hood; a person 
next to him, who was vehemently applauding 
Bowden, had the bad taste to say to Bannister 
(purposely, I suppese, to mortify him,) ‘ Aye, 
aye, sir, Bowden is the true Robin Hood, the 
only Robin Hood’; on which Bannister replied, 
‘Sir, he may be Robin Hood this year, but next 
season he will be robbing Harris.’ This jeu 
d’esprit produced some merriment.” 

“When the ‘ School for Scandal’ came out, 
Cumberland’s children prevailed upon their fa- 
ther to take them to see it ;—they had the stage 
box---their father was seated behind them ; and, 
as the story was told by a gentleman, a friend 
of Sheridan’s, who was close by, every time 
the children laughed at what was going on on 
the stage, he pinched them, and said, ‘ What 
are you laughing at, my dear little folks? you 
should not laugh, my angels: there is nothing 
to laugh at :---keep still, you little dunces.’ ” 





John Baliol ; a Historical Drama, in five Acts.— 
By William Tennant, author of Anster Fair, 
&c. 8vo. Constable & Co, Edinburgh.— 
Hurst & Co, London, 1825. 

Tuar the forte of Mr. Tennant was not dramatic 

he had already shown us; and still more de- 

cidedly shown that it was not allied to the tragic 
muse. In John Baliol we have another proof of 
the strange misconceptions into which men are 
so apt to fall with respect to the bent of their 
own genius. It is ill-constructed, feeble, un- 
poetical, blurred with a multitude of blemishes, 
and altogether unworthy of the pen to which we 
are indebted for the very clever poem of Anster 

Fair. Indeed, it is as if Liston, or Keeley, or 

some such comic wight, whose every tone was 

ludicrous, every look a jest, and every twist a 

farce, were to persistin performing leading parts 

in tragedy : the only difference seems to be that 
our players almost always begin with preferring 
the buskin to the sock, whereas our poet began 
rightly with preferring the humourous to the 
grave, and has since wandered into the line for 
which his talents are unsuited. 

We write these remarks (as we before wrote 
others of the same kind on this author’s last 
work) with regret, because we entertain a sin- 
cere admiration for his abilities, and are pained 
to see an individual who raised himself to dis- 
tinction by the native force of his mind, thus 
unadvisedly pursue, an erroneous course, which 
must lower him in the public opinion. 

The period in Scottish history which Mr. Ten- 
nant has chosen, is, unfortunately, just previous 
to that at which a deep dramatic interest com- 
mences. The diplomatic maneuvres of King 





Edward—the hopes and anticipations of the| (On which gate-caressing news another lady sagely 


competitors for. the crown—the various negocia- 
tions—the.decision.in-favour, and the sul 
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minaries to the swelling act, but they embrace 
no Whole of the least concernment, either in a 
scenic or a historical point of view. ‘To this ori- 
ginal sin of the drama it owes its chief defects.— 
In the beginning Cuming, Baliol, and Bruce, 
hear successively of the death of the Princess 
Margaret, which excites the ambition of each ; 
and mutatis nominibus, we have three long di- 
alogues in which the same ideas are developed 
and the same things repeated. Neither is there 
any event in the after conduct of the story to 
make ‘amends for this tedious opening, and 
awaken a new feeling for the issue. And if 
we turn from the dramatic effect, or rather 
the want of dramatic effect, to seek relief in 
the beauties of poetical composition, we are 
equally disappointed. ‘The style no where sus- 
tains the dignity of tragedy. The lines are often 
weak in their terminations, and deformed by 
that slip-slop facility which has of late become so 
prevalent, and which never hesitates to divorce 
adjective from substantive, or nominative from 
verb, where it may suit the ear of the writer to 
measure out ten feet so divided. But even be- 
yond these faults Mr. Tennant has quite cor- 
rupted his poem by the oddest phraseology that 
we ever met in tragic authorship; his uncom- 
pounded epithets are frequently most startling to 
the sense, and when he does compound them, 
they are appalling. Then he has “ a-sighing ;” 
“* a-walking;” ‘* a-coming ;”’ ‘ a-bustling ;” 
“© a-orumbling ;” ‘* a-barking ; and even 
“* a-piddling :” 
writing. We imagine too that he has had a tho- 


he puts the meanest language into his mouth that 
ever monarch used. Alliteration carried to ex- 
tremes, and bombast, are also prevalent features ; 
but without insisting farther upon them we will 
proceed to do our duty by illustrating these posi- 
tions ; and while we exhibit the evidence, at the 
same time affording some amusement to readers. 


‘* world-washing waves ;” ‘m6narch-blasting al- 
legations;’’ “‘shame-branding disrespect;” ‘‘little- 
patient gesture ;” ‘« desire-sick hearts ;” ‘‘ night- 
noying care ;” “ blood-broking foes ;”’ ‘‘ contented - 
foolish peerage ;”’ ‘‘ steeple-lofty hopes ;”’ ‘ learn- 


“* woe-pregnant death” ! ! 


is “‘ torrid with haste ;” the clapping of hands at 
a coronation “ did squirt so weak, so scattered 
an applause.” Edward and Baliol ate left alone 


Edward is ‘‘ melting asunder with one puff of 
breath, the inextricable knot that puzzles” the 
Scotch nobles, [an extraordinary feat, and ex- 
pressed in as extraordinary a way.] But these 
and other matters will be made more distinctly 
visible in a few connected quotations. The ship 
which brings the news of Margaret’s death iss 
desctibed in the following lines, replete with 


poor conceits : 
Tis she; ’tis she; 
Black, black, tomb-black as the calamitous 
And dismal freight she is surcharged with ! 
Disaster rides upon her rolling mast: 
The moon-ey’d moping Melancholy sits 
Astern, and hardly guides her erring helms 
Black-stoled Grief presides upon the prow, 
Making her ever.and anon duck down 
For tears into the saltish floods below !” 
Lady Donagill speaks of rumours of this event, 
of which she says, 
“1 have heard it ratéled from the tongues 
Of gypsies and tale-telling vagabonds 
All day who have caress’d my castle- gate.” 


observes— 


“a geminy of Kings to gossip ;” the aforesaid The King then bids 





‘¢ It isthe idle wind that generates 





dethronement of Baliol, are all fit enough preli- 





Upon the clouds such babbled vanities, 
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And fly-blows all the rotten piblic ear 
With saapolons maggots of absurd reports.” 


Sir J. Cuming thinks Baliol, or as he calls him, 
the ‘* Baliol lad,” will ‘* try to scrape a prefer- 
ence from his mother’s eldership;’’ and the Baliol 
lad himself proves that this conjecture was not 
unfounded, for he assures his mother, in equally 
elevated language, 


**.... I should fail to thee, myself, and God, 
By a faint-hearted sneaking from the glory, 
And coying off, with worse than cowardice, 
Th’ hereditary honour from my head.” 


But we dissent entirely from the mother’s opinion 
of this speech. 


“‘ There, there, my son, speaks royally in thee, 
Earl David's spirit, glimmering forth a glimpse 
Even through the softness of thy nature’s mould, 
Of kingly metcle bo¢{om’d in thy heart.” 


This is sad stuff ; but let us try a longer flight:— 
Act 2. 
denoch. 


Scene 1. Sir J. Cuming’s castle in Ba- 
Sir John and his lady. 


“Sir J—Edward is coming, dear; he’s on his way, 

With Anthony de Bek, and all his lords, 
And the pick’d wits of learning-larded France, 
With all their garniture of wigs and gowns, 
Strutting with law and with theology : 
Northumberland is groaning ‘neath the weight 
Of learned bellies lumbering toward the North ; 
Tyne mutters to the Tweed the coming troop, 
And Tweed shrinks in, and sweats with apprehension 
At being drunk up by their multitude. 

Lady M.—I trow, the river needs not be alarm’d ; 
The learned drink no water in their wine. 

Sir J.—Tut, tut, they’re primed and charged to 

the mouth, 

Like culverins, all ready to fire out 
The world-amazing crack of their decision ; 
We'll hear it here at Badenoch ; ’twill blow 
Down to the dust our steeple-lofty hopes: 
They’re coming, lady, to suppress the Cuming.” 


terms far remote from good) 7). worthy Sir John then enumerates the other 


, : claimants to his good lady, and finishes them in 
rough Scotch spite at Edward Longshanks ; for). style which wh no yo odie 


** And to befringe the list 
With beauteous bastardy, Sir William Vessie, 
Who now proclaims, as with the sound of trump, 
His mother was not given to harlotry, 
But litter’d him according to the canon, 
In blameless blankets, most authentically : 
Think'st thou that Donald Bane’s sweet memory 
Can thrive, or not be smother’d down to death 
By such a squeeze of upstarts ?” 


We have said that the compounded epithets were| Upon the question itself he argues with like ¢lo- 
queer—for. example, ‘‘ dawn cradling east ;’’| quence. ‘ 


«Must Europe’s law and learning be scraped up 
From her broad surface, to determine here 
Whose is th’ arm-chair at Scoon? "Tis just as if 
Goodman and wife should have a bit of bicker, 
And each should pettishly gad round the town, 
Beseeching honest burghers to come in 
And solve the strife ’twixt smock and pantaloen.” 


ing-larded France ;” ‘‘ tear-pregnant eyes ;” and| Edward does decide, however, and tells the 
And the mere epi-| puzzled lawyers how they are to vote; which is 
thets are hardly less remarkable : a heated courier | signified in the following ridiculous manner— 


** Speak your opinion, lords and councillors. 
Semichorus of Lawyers. 
We are perplex’d | 
Semichorus of Lawyers. 
We vibrate unresolved.” 


‘«That you pronounce, in unison with ours, 
A verdict friendly to the Baliol name ;— 
And so may God defend and help the right! 
First Lawyer. 
At the king’s face, as mists before the sun’s, 
My doubts dissolve. 
Fourth Lawyer. 
The sky of thought clears up. 


Third Lawyer. 
Thank God, the golden thread of Ariadne 
Is cast :—I do opine, with England’s Majesty, 
That Baliol is the trae inheritor. 
Semichorus of Lomgess. 
ing John! 
mm Semichorus of Lawyers. 
King John! 
Chorus of Lawyers. 
Vivat King Jolin for ever! 
And upon this we have one of the most signal 
descriptions of trumpeters and their duties which 


has yet appeared in prose or verse. 
“Now then (says Edward) announce it to the tram- 
ters, 
Those brazen-breath’d artificers of sound, 
That stand without all ready, with their gear, 
To volley our decision to the spheres, 
That the b firmament may ring of it, 
aaa send it renee ie echoes 1 A pt 
nce Edin ‘ort ow vsina ots 
Thé news to Stir ing, and that cunntenk citadel, 
In circling waves of sound, reverberate 













There is one grand speech, however, to make amends 
for all this scurvy talk. When he denounces Baliol for 
recalling his homage. 
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“Which i a pertams, 
That John De Ba i 


is her chosen king !” 


Exquisitely droll as this is, it is not out of keep- 
ing with the English sovereign’s usual style.— 


Ex. gr. 


** Ha, so? St: Mary! ere [ name their king, 
He shall confess himself my feudatory ; 
Tl see to that.” 


Should he do otherwise, he tells us, 


“* Ay, verily, I should be chronicled 
A gosling of a king, a sceptred ninnv, 
‘To travail thus with panting and with sweat 
For ends so puny and so nugatory : 
I’ll see to manage better.” 

When Bruce refuses the homage, he says: 

* Bv'n let him pack with all his pride about him ; 
Let that up-buoy, and keep aloft his heart.” 

** Why, there be men, who, at a proffer’d boon, 
Turn up a snorting and a saucy nostril.” 


And at last, when Baliol is packed off, it is thus 


managed : 
be ty | Edward. See him down, 
De Rek ; convoy him safely to the beach, 


And hand him snuy aboard. 
He's off !—he’s gone !— 

And Scotland is all mine !|—The grudging Bruce, 

I hear, ae down so fast, that scarce his pillow 

Hears the death-gargle in his grumbling throat ; 

He wiil be dead to-morrow. 


Spread out then, lords, divide and seize the land.” * 
Nor is the grandiloquent inferior to the fami- 
liar. A seer, whom one of the lords (Abernethy) 
thinks to be ‘as mad as the dog-star,” de- 
nounces the day of Baliol’s crowning with these 


lofty words and images : 

**O day of monstrous sorrow, dawn thou not— 
Be strangled in the orient’s golden porch 
Ere thou be born !—Be muffled up, O sun! 
Ride thou the heaven in a funereal hearse, 
Thy proper chariot for a day like this !” 

* Seal up these palace-doors— 
Compact and stiffen every hinge with rust— 
Make the bars gripe their wall immovably, 
+ That force of man may not avail to-day 
To burst a passage to the kingly seat !” 


And for saying this, ‘ Abernethy, rushing on 


him,” exclaims : 

* Down, down, thou croaking frog of prophecy ! 
Down to thy whips of punishment, which thou 
Deserv’st so daintily ; thy lash should be 
Fretted with hissing hell-fire, to begnaw 
Thy back with pangs of such delicious smart, 
Devils should envy thee |” 


After this day is over,, Macduff gives as inflated 


an account of it: 
“* The day drew near, appointed for that show ; 
And Scotland from ber shires and seignories, 


Shook out her thousand nobles, who came trooping, 


Buak’d in their glossiest holiday attire, 

With trains of livery’d vassals, that behind them, 
Merrily glistening, trail’d their long array : 

tung Edward, too, th’ arch priest and ringleader 
Of that blazed celebration, without whom 


The total rites were dash’d and blank’d with nallity, 


Stewd in a sea of sweat, came stalking u 

With tyrannous and most assumptive strides, 
Meas’ring the goodly fair land not his own. 

They came ; and Royal Scoon was quite abash’d 
At such a pomp.—Meantime the day arrived, 

And now had dawn’d; but dawn was usher’d in 
With blackness and with darkness, and with signs 
In heaven and earth, all character’d with prodigy ; 





* In. another place he bids the lords * eapand.”— 


Day light wos sick, and seem’d retuctantly 

ep ete through the murky crevices of sky ; 
e bright-ey'd sun was jaundiced; men grew pale, 

By looking on his weak and washy orb; 

Ravens, and birds of hideous hellish scream, 

Flutter’d all night upon the palace roofs, 

And linger’d in defiance of the morn ; 

The ground beneath the marble chair did quake, 

And split, and utter groans so dismal hollow, 


That thrice the nightly-ronnding sentinels 
Ran from their posts amaz’d ; and ’tis said 
Some wizard, or unearthly minister, 
With locks of fiery-red dipt in the lightning, 
Stood in the porch, prohibiting ingress, 
With curses of detestable import.” 

“* There lack’d not one, a foreigner, 


[£wil De Bek. 


T’ assist the King of Scotland to his throne; 
John de St John, a glittering worm o’ th’ south, 
Bespangled thick with golden frippery, 

Mincing small steps of meant magnificence, 

Trailed his slimy slow Pactolian track 

‘Toward old Gathel’s chair; our king, beside him, 

Was blurr’d, eclipsed with th’ excessive glory 

Of his gay southern garments: And no sooner 

Our monarch stall’d within his seat, had rol?'d 

Himself in’t round about, than Edward, who 

Sat yearning in his majesty of flesh 

For that agreed occasion, summons up 

Th’ anointed fire-new king to do him homage.” 

Omens prefaced this disgraceful act of homage, 

and among them, one citizen tells another: 

* A fiery dragon, ’tother night at ten, 

Lash’d with his swingeing tail the frighted moon.” 
The people are justly incensed by such prodi- 
gies, and Macduff thus finely paints the effect 
upon them : 

* As through the streets of Stirling I did pass, 

I mark’d the sullen-brow’d and gloomy populace 

Assembling fast into seditious knots ;— 

I saw the grimy blacksmith’s face a-fire 

With patriot wrath, th’ inflamed weaver riving 

His throat with noble oaths, and feeble tailors 

Lordly and lion. like with indignation. 

I heard a buzz flying from group to group.” 

In lesser affairs our author is also precise: sea- 

sickness is a sore subject with him. Sir Michael 

Scot, landing from Norway, says— 

* Let us within, my friends; for much our hearts 
Need to be ’stablish'd by good household cheer 
From stomach-qualms and dizzyings of the wave ;” 

and of poor Baliol’s voyage to England, King 

Edward humanely expresses himself, 

** 1 would not wish John Baliol to be toss'’d 
Into heart-racking nausea by storms : 
He's had enough on land.” 

With regard to anachronisms, and this branch of 

blundering, the author speaks as freely as if the 

year 1825 was meant, of parish churches, of put- 
ting pence into the plate at the church doors on 

Sunday, of village ale-houses, &c.; but his no- 

ions of milk-maids and milk-pails, A. D. 1296, 

will illuminate this point. Certain gentlemen 

are looking out from the walls of Berwick to see 
if the English force approaches. 
“* First Gent. 

See! what glitters 

Low yonder in the north, like golden lace, 

Hemming th’ horizon? 

Second Gent. 
Tut, a dozen or two 

Of milk-maids, with their pails of polished tin 

Upon their heads, approaching to the town 

To sell their milky merchandize. 


First Gent. 
Look, look, 
It is no dairy matter ; pails of milk 


“* O felon, felon !—King »— 
He is unking’d this instant—Down with him ; 
Dash from his faithless head the diadem ; 
Off with his purple ; snap in twain his sceptre ; 
Roll him about in degradation’s mire ! 


What ! John De Baliol, he whom my breath’d voice 


Blew up into a throne, apostate now, 
Abjuring the creative breath that form’d him, 
And Droge back such tempests of defiance 
As if he, too, were something ' 

By Edward's soul, he and his perjur’d land 


Shall smart for this ory shall be twinged for this; 
i 


With sword in hand, -and havoc at my side, 

And Death, high perch’d on his hell-hideous horse, 
My lackey dogging me with desolation, 

I'll trace their 

Up to the barrier of the Orkney billow, 

As hungry as an eastern pestilence !— 

For you, Sir Courier—home, and tell thy master, 
That if he will not come to me in right, 

Tl come to him in vengeance. 

Ah! Mére de Dieu !—I cannot sit it longer; 

Up, up—no drumbling now on cabinet benches; 
Action—and retribution—and a sword, 

To pierce the marrow of oath-breaking Scotland ! 
Away—away,” 


lood-streak’d country thro’ and thro’, 


Are silvery in their light; but yonder gleam 

Is yellow, and seems shotten back from brass 

And points of sparkling steel. 

Second Gent. 
By Heaven, a host !— 

I mark their bariners in the moruing shine : 

Spears bristle; helmets wave; and beads of heroes, 

Distinctly now develop. 

‘irst Gent. 
Hark the sounds 

oye to renner J march ! 

1 hear the Aanthoy’s clamour; it rides whistling 

Upon the wind.” 
Betore we finish, by quoting three or four of 
the best passages which the Drama supplies, in 
justice to the author, we must in a few lines 
substantiate our charge of affected and overdone 
alliteration. 

; “I behold & puny point, 

A pin-head of dim dusk, dimensionless.” 
“WwW a dusky deathful drapery.” 
“* And that false, forged, erroneous frontier-line.” 
“* De Bruce, I fear me, will not less put up 

His plausible pretensions to perple 








x 
My better rights and captivate the crowd.” 


“‘ From the sick firmament an ugly dew, 
A dark, dim drizzle of disastrous blood.” 
* Ah, beauteous blossom, too, too delicate 
To bide the bite of Norway’s bitter blast.” 

“ Revolving on itself heroically, 

High hung on Honesty’s thrice-noble hinge.” 

“ Though danger dangle c’er it.” 

Jam satis.—We trust the annexed portions 
may, in closing our review, excite a higher re- 
spect for the author’s talents than the foregoing 
warrant ; and we also trust that our censures may 
induce him to abandon the tragic drama, and to 
retrace his steps towards compositions like An- 
ster Fair. 

“ Archbishop Fraser. 
To Edward let us tender the decision ; 
He is the proper umpire; and to him 
Close wedded to us by long years of peace, 
By present sympathy and share of loss, 
In this bereavement of our blessed Queen, 
To him, whose honour and anblamed discretion 
Match his unmatched prowess in rough arms, 
We may with safety delegate the trust 
Of choosing from the noble candidates : 
He has no interest to weigh him down 
In prepossession towards either side ; 
Truth and the laws alone will shape his choice; 
And whom his wisdom chooses, can his power 
Protect from rival’s disappointed grudge. 
Then, whoso trusteth that his claim is just, 
Let him submit to this just umpirage, 
Acknowledging submission by assent ; 
Whoso distrusts let him in silence pass 
Hence to the shelter of his partisans, 
And trust to faction rather than to right.” 


When Edward asks Bruce for homage, as the 
price of the crown, he replies: 


** The price, O king, 

Is servitude, which, though in outward act 

It be but bending of the body’s joint, 

Stamps the whole mind eternally with stain 

More shameful-foul than flatt’ry can o’ergild. 

I will not crouch to such an infamy ; 

I will not cringe a thrall, to mount a king; 

1 will not thus abuse, insult my country, 

And drag her down from th’ eminence of glory, 

On whose illumin’d far-seen top she sits 

High-throned, next to the burning sun of heaven! 

Be my lips blasted ere I own her vassal ; 

Be my hand wither’d ere 1 sign her vassal : 

Dry up my joints, shrink, stiffen into death, 

Ere I do bend the knee to doom her vassal; 

I’d rather be a hind upon her soil, 

Ploughing her glorious ridges haughtily, 

Mean in my state, but mighty in my freedom, 

Than strut about amid her palace 

Crown’d despicably and ingloriously, 

Debased, debasing, with the sneaking breath 

Of mean subjection, tarnishing the domes 

Where Scotland’s monarchs hitherto have walk’d 

Free iv unmaster’d, conscious majesty. 

This is my answer to your royal grace ; 

If such the terms of royalty, 1 scorn it, 

And court a subject’s noble littleness 

Rather than cringe a vassal-monarch so. 

I leave your highness to deliberate 

Upon my titles; if they have no weight ‘ 

Disjoin’d from such submission, let them perish; 

If they be strong, let me on them alone 

Rise nobly to a yet unblemish’d throne.” 
Baliol, before the English tribunal, accused by 


Macduft’s brother : 


** Edward. 
Brother of Scotiand, I am pain’d to hear 
Such sharp-edged words, that cut into the heart 
Of thy repute: arise, and with the breath 
Of virtuous contradiction, blow from thee ’ 
This cloud of black aspersions :—we wait, watching, 
Thy wish’d reply. 
Baliol’s Advocate, (rising). 

May it please your royal grace, 
To hear from me what words th’ arraigned king 
Has arm’d me with for his defence :—It fits not, 
Tis unbecoming England’s majesty, 
And the high honours of the great defendant, 
That to a subject’s libel, one who owes him 
Faith and knee-duty, he should be compell’d 
To rise in this assembly, and to ope 
His royal lips in refutation. 


Edward. 
It may not be: King John himself has heard 
These honour-staining charges; it becomes him. 
If his heart leans upon the angel-staff 
Of innocence, ev’n from his place to rise, 
Aud with unborrow’d anger-bolted words 
Repel such monarch-blasting allegations,. 
He is my homager, and I require it. 
Arise, John Baliol, speak. 
Baliol (rising). 
O King of England, 
My bosom is prepared against this slander, 
My tongue is not. 
Edward. 


Hence with face-flushing shame ! 
Embronze thy brows, and heave aloft thy heart, 
Clothe thee all o’er with meet audacity, 
For manly utterance, 
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Baliol. 
My procurator 
Shall be my mouth : my panting heart lies here, 
Housed in its consciousness of honesty, 
To echo to his answer. 
Baliol’s Advocate (rising). 
Much-honour’d sire, 
Vouchsafe of thy most gracious condescension, 
To hear— 
rd. 


Edward. 
I'll hear no hired proctor-lips ; 
My vassal must defend himself with weapons 
Coin’d in his mind’s own workshop. 
(Baliol rises and leaves the Assemb!y.” 
With this quotation we say—Vale. 








Tales of the Wild and Wonderful. 12mo. pp. 356. 
Hurst Robinson & Co. London. Constable & 
Co. Edinburgh. 

We are continually talking of the joys of our 
childhood ; we speak of the bird’s nest we took, 
the orchard we robbed, the river we waded 
across, the holidays we enjoyed, with all the 
remembering tenderness derived from that legiti- 
mate source of discontent, the present state of 
things ; but of all our miseries, the greatest is 
our departed belief in the glories of faiijg-land : 
they say, faith is one half of religion ; "we are 
sure it is of enjoyment. We have heard some one 
remark, the pleasures of childhood have departed 
where the sophisticated palate no longer considers 
plum-pudding as the triumph of gastronomy ;— 
we think its sophistication is complete, when 
some Celestina rivals Cinderella, and the Sor- 
rows of Werter take the place of those of Beauty 
and the Beast. The writer of the present Tales 
is aware of this, and in collecting the Wild and 
Wonderful, has placed his reliance on the light 
and humourous way in which they are told. The 
Dwarf of the Orange Tree is a most excellent 
specimen of a refraichissement, hotted up with 
piquant sauce; and garnished with a running 
vein of satire. The following incident is the 
foundation of the Tale. We must first subjoin 
the illustrative anecdote of Margaret :— 

‘This princess, on being years before sepa- 
rated from her childygn by her husband, had 
requested permission to take leave of them ere 
their departure, which being granted, she, in the 
frenzy of rage and grief, left a singular memorial 
of her wrongs with her eldest son; she bit a 
piece out of his cheek, and the impression re- 
maining upon his face for ever, inflamed his in- 
dignation agaibst the original author of this dis- 
figurement; so that, when capable of bearing 
arms, he deposed his father and assumed his 
place, to thrust him from which, Philip of Nas- 
sau was now threatening, and to oppose whom, 
half Germany was rising in arms to assist the 
cheek-bitten Frederic, and among many others 
the handsome knight of ‘l'ecklenburgh. 

“* Margaret of Suabia, the mother of the 
princess, during the early part of her life, had 
been confined by her husband in the castle of 
Wartzburg, in order that she might be removed 
the more readily into a still smaller abode, when- 
ever the proper opportunity should occur, and 
which he piously determined not to neglect. 
She was at this period in a situation which 
might have interested any man but such a hus- 
band, for she promised to increase his illustrious 
family by an additional son or daughter ; but as 
he cared for no children but the son of his mis- 
tress Cunegunda, this circumstance rather ope- 
rated against the poor princess, who was left to 
amuse herself as well as she could in superin- 
tending the infancy of her sons, and hunting in 
the haunted forest of Eisenac. One day, while 
thus diverting her attention from the many anxie- 
ties which oppressed her, she found herself sud- 
denly separated from her attendants; but hear- 
ing a horn sound to the right, she spurred on 


hard riding, she began to fear she was removing 
still further from her people, for no sound could 
she hear, but that of the eternal bugle, no hoof- 
tramp but that of her own steed. Still the horn 


‘|sounded, and still the princess galloped, till at 


length, wearied by her exercise, and finding her- 
self in a large open plain, she dismounted to 
reconnoitre ; at the same moment she remarked 
the silence of the horn, and the appearance of 
a gigantic orange tree, loaded with fine fruit, in 
the centre of the tranquil plane. Astonishment 
she certainly felt on beholding so extraordinary 
and beautiful an object ; but hunger and fatigue 
had entirely banished all notions of fear ; besides, 
dame Margaret, having no small share of the 
curiosity of her grandmother Eve, could no more 
resist the temptation of tasting these oranges, 
than the first woman did the apple ; so climbing 
up into the tree, she regaled herself to her heart’s 
content with this fine fruit of the forest. By the 
time she had fairly dined, and was as weary of 
eating as she had previously been of riding, she 
bethought her of the boys at home, and with 
what glee they would have marched to the sack 
of the orange tree ; but as that was not possible, 
she determined they should not be without share 
of the spoil, and therefore began to fill her huge 
pockets with the ripest and largest of the fruit. 
But this action displeased the hospitable master 
of the table at which she had been so plentifully 
regaled; ‘ Eat, but take nothing away,’ had 
been one of his maxims, and he was mortally 
offended to see this honest rule set at nought in 
the person of a princess, a lady who, he thought, 
ought to have understood better manners. Be- 
fore, therefore, she had laid up provisions for 
the march, a little shrill voice from the tree com- 
manded her highness ‘ not to steal his fruit,’ 
and, at the same instant, there issued from the 
trunk, which opened to give him a passage, a 
figure which effectually satisfied the curiosity of 
the princess of Suabia. The animal which now 
quickly ascended the tree, and placed himself 
vis a vis with her highness, was a little deformed 
man, about three feet and a half High, with a 
face as yellow as the oranges upon which he 
lived, hair of the same hue hanging down to his 
heels, and a monstrous beard, of the same bilious 
complexion, gracefully descending to his feet ; 
if you add to this, the gaiety of his yellow 
doublet, short cloak, and hose, you will not won- 
der that Margaret did not altogether relish the 
téte a téte in which she found herself so suddenly 
and singularly placed, independent of the awk- 
wardness of paying a first visit in the boughs of 
a tree. ‘ Princess,’ said the little yellow devil, 
after staring at her some time with his two huge 
goggling yellow eyes, ‘ what business have you 
here?’ ‘ I have lost my way,’ she replied, 
‘and being fatigued, was going to gather an 
orange to appease my hunger :’ but he, without 
the least respect for his guest, or the rank of an 
emperor's daughter, rudely answered, ‘ Woman, 
you he! you were stealing my property to carry 
away.’ At this insolent reproach, Margaret, 
whose patience was never proverbial, felt a 
strong inclination to treat the demon as she 
afterwards did her son ; but fearing that the little 
gentleman might not endure it quite so temper- 
jately, prudently restrained this effort of her in- 
dignation, and only said, ‘1 did not know the 
tree had any other owner than myself, or 1 
would not have gathered any ; what I have eaten 
I cannot restore, but here is the last I have taken ;’ 
and she threw it rather roughly at the Dwarf, 
who, irritated excessively at this behaviour, told 
her, grinning hideously, and exhibiting for her 
admiration his monstrous overgrown yellow claws, 
that he had a strong temptation to tear her to 


| 








her palfrey in that direction, till, after an hour’s 


pieces, which nothing but his wish to be allied 


. 


to the blood of the emperors should have pre- 
vented. ‘My oranges, said he, ‘ which» you 
have stolen, I estimate above all price, except 
that which I am going to demand: I ama 
powerful demon, and rule with unbounded sway 
many thousand spirits ; but 1 am unhappy in not 
having a wife with whom to share my power ; as 
Adam was not delighted in Paradise, neither am 
lin my Orange Tree, without a companion. You 
are about to present an infant to your lord, who 
is utterly indifferent about the matter ; it will be 
a girl, and I demand her in marriage on the day 
she will be twenty years old: consent to be my 
mother, and I will avenge your injuries upon 
your husband, and load you with honours and 
riches ; refuse, and I will tear you in pieces this 
moment, and furnish my supper table with your 
carcase.’ Margaret, who had never been 

rified in all her life, and would not ogly Bi 
given her daughter, but her sons and husband 
into the bargain, to have got away, readily pro- 
mised to agree with the Dwarf's wishes, who 
now became exceedingly polite, embraced his 
dear mother, and assured her of his devotion, 
He then informed her he would give her notice 
some months before he should claim his wife, 
placed her carefully and tenderly upon her 
palfrey, and mounting behind, spurred on the 
animal, who flew like the wind to the entrance 
of the forest ; where again embracing his good 
mother, he dismounted and disappeared. Mar- 
garet, freed from the odious company of the 
Yellow Dwarf, began to reflect with no very 
pleasant feelings upon her present adventure and 
future prospects. She was, indeed, safe out of 
the orange-coloured clutches of her dutiful and 
well beloved son ; and, vexed as she was by the 
horrible promise she had been obliged to make, 
she could not help congratulating herself with 
great sincerity upon this circumstance, and be- 
gan, like all who have just escaped a present 
danger, to make light of the evils in the distance. 
The farther she cantered from the Orange Tree, 
the easier her mind became ; and taking a few 
hints from ‘ Time, the comforter,’ she reflected 
that many things might occur before the expira- 
tion of twenty years : it wasa long period to look 
forward ; the little yellow devil might die, (and, 
indeed, she could not but allow that he looked 
most miserably ill,) or he might forget his bar- 
gain, or he might be conquered and killed by 
some black, pea-green, or true blue devil, who 
might be stronger or more powerful than him- 
self ; or, in case of the worst, she could secure 
her daughter in some strong castle or convent, or 
marry her, before the expiration of the term, to 
some prince capable of protecting her; at all 
events, thought Margaret, ‘ sufficient to the day 
is the evil thereof;’ and, delighted by these 
soothing reflections, and charmed to find herself 
in a whole skin, she trotted along with great 
complacency, and arrived quite comforted before 
the gates of Wartzburg.” 

There is another very pretty imitation of 
Beauty and the Beast, wrought up with the 
Mythology of Odin. ‘The serious tales are not, 
we think, so successful; but the volume, all in 
all, is a very lively and amtsing collection. 


-s 








EVELYN’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
1 vol. 4to. H. Colburn. 
We last Saturday introduced this curious col- 
lection and reprint of Evelyn’s slighter produc- 
tions to the notice of the public, and treated the 
fashionable world with a few touches of what 
was the fashionable world above a century and a 
half ago. From the same volume we now fur- 
nish English readers, more generally, with a 
CHARACTER of their country at the same remote 
period, This entertaining picture was originally 
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printed ‘in 1651, and ran through several edi- 
tions, It was entitled and called, ‘‘ A Character 
of England, ‘as it was lately presented in a Letter 
to a Nobleman of France.” Upon the translation 
of this pamphlet, a prefix observes :— 

“* When I first chanced upon this severe 
piece, and had read it in the language it was 
sent me, I was so much concern’d with the 
honour of our Country, that it was my resolution 
to suppress the publication of our shame, as con- 
ceiving it an act of great inhumanity ; but upon 
second and more impartial thoughts, I have been 
tempted to make it speak English, and give it 
liberty, not to reproach, but to instruct our Na- 
tion, remembering what the wise-man hath said, 
‘ Open rebuke is better than secret love.’ The 
truth is, I cannot say but the particulars are 
most of them very home, and which we may no 
way evade, without acknowledging, at least, that 
the gentleman (who ever he were) made notable 
use of his time, but best of all by setting upon 
effectual redresse of what is amiss. And though 
I doubt not but one might easily retort in as 
many instances upon defects as great (if not 
greater) of that Nation, (for he that finds fault 
had need be perfect,) yet were it then fittest to 
do it, and to revenge this charitable office, when 
we shall have first reformed ourselves.” 

Then comes the ‘* Character ;’? which is meant 
to contrast the condition of England in 1650, 
the youthful days of the Commonwealth, with 
‘the splendor and magnificence of the Court 
and Kingdom” in the preceding reign of 
Charles I., when, as Evelyn says, ‘‘ in its 
greatest acme and lustre.” ‘The writer says: 

«* After a short passage from Calais, we came 
on shore at Dover, where the people of the town 
entertain’d us with such suspicious and forbid- 
ding countenances, whispering, and stiff pos- 
tures, that I should never have believed so 
great a difference in the addresses of two nations 
could have been produced in so short a trajec- 
tion, and in a port continually accustom’d to the 
faces of strangers, had not the contrary humors 
of our contiguous neighbours, the Spaniards, 
made it possible in so many pleasant instances. 
But I was amazed, when we had taken post, 
and scarce out of the village, at the acclama- 
tions of the boys, running after and affrighting 
our horses, hooting, aud crying out, ‘ French 
dogs, French dogs, a Mounser, Mounser!’ by a 
particular expression of welcome, which other 
people would interpret derision; but in this 
triumph (though somewhat late e’re we set out 
for Dover) we attain’d as far as Rochester the 
frst night, where, how new a thing it appeared 
to me, to see my confident host set him down 
cheek by joul by me, belching and puffing to- 
bacco in my face, you may easily imagine, till I 
afterwards found it to be the usuall stile of this 
Country, and that the gentlemen who lodge at 
their inns entertain themselves in their company, 
and are much pleas’d at their impertinencies. 
Arriv’d at the metropolis of civility, London, we 
put our selves in coach with some persons of 
quality, who came to conduct us to our lodging : 
but neither was this passage without honour done 
to us; the kennel dirt, squibs, roots, and rams- 
hornes being favours which were frequently cast at 
us by the. children and apprentises without re- 
proofe ; civilities that in Paris a gentleman as 
seldom meets withall, as with the contests of 
carmen, who in this town domineer in the streets, 
o’re-throw the hell-carts (for so they name the 
coaches), cursing and reviling at the nobles: 
you would imagine yourself amongst a legion of 
devils, and in the suburbs of hell. 1 have greatly 
wondred at the remisness of the magistrate, and 

. temper of the gentlemen, and that the 
nn ‘who subsist “onely opus them, should 


permit so great.a disorder, rather joyning in the 
affronts than at all chastizing the inhumanity. 
But these are the natural effects of parity, popu- 
lar libertinism, and insulary manners.” 

Of London, he writes that it is ‘‘ a city con- 
sisting of a wooden, northern, and inartificial 
congestion, of houses; some of the principal 
streets so narrow, as there is nothing more de- 
formed and unlike than the prospect of it at a 
distance, and its asymmetrie within the walls. - - - 

‘« Amongst the pieces of modern architecture, I 
have never observ’d above two which were re- 
markable in this vast city; the portico of the 
Church of St. Pauls, and the Banqueting-house 
at Whitehall, - - - but you would be amaz’d at 
the genius of this age, that should suffer this 
goodly and venerable fabrick to be built about, 
and converted into raskally warehouses, and so 
sordidly obscur’d and defac’d, that an argument 
of greater avarice, malice, meanness, and de- 
formity of mind, cannot possibly be expressed : 
nothing here of ornament, nothing of magnifi- 
cence, no publique and honourable works, such 
as render our Paris, and other cities of France, 
renowned and visited by all the world ; emulat- 
ing even Italy her self for her palaces, uniform 
and conspicuous structures: but O! how loath- 
some a Golgotha is this Pauls! I assure your 
Lordship, that England is the sole spot in all the 
world where, amongst Christians, their churches 
are made jakes and stables, markets and tip- 
pling-houses, and where there were more need 
of scorpions and thongs to drive out the publicans 
and money-changers; in sum, where these ex- 
cellent uses are pretended to be the markes of 
piety and reformation. 

‘I had sometimes the curiosity to visit the 
several workshops of these equivocal Christians 
and enthusiasts. But I extremely wondred to 
find those whom they call Presbyterians, and 
that would imitate us of the religion in France 
and Geneva, to have their discipline so confused 
and different. In this remarke, my Lord, to be 
somewhat more paaticular, you will not be dis- 
pleased ; because it was a thing you so much 
recommended to my especiall notice. Form, 
they observe none. ‘They pray and read without 
method, and indeed, without reverence or devo- 
tion. I have beheld a whole congregation sit 
with their hats on, at the reading of the Psalms, 
and yet bare-headed when they sing them. In 
divers places they read not the Scriptures at all ; 
but up into the pulpit, where they make an insi- 
pid, tedious, and immethodical prayer, in phrases 
and a tone so affected and mysterious, that they 
give it the name of canting, a term by which 
they do usually express the gibberish of beggars 
and vagabonds ; after which, there follows the 
sermon (which, for the most part, they read out 
of a book) consisting (like their prayers) of spe- 
culative and abstracted notions and things, 
which, nor the people nor themselves well un- 
derstand: but these they extend to an extraor- 
dinary length and Pharisaical repetitions ; and 
well they may, for their chaires are lined with 
prodigious velvet cushions, upon which they loll 
and talk, ’till almost they sleep ; I am sure, till 
their auditors do,’ 

Our author next describes the Presbyterian 
and Independent seets, with a satirical pen, and 
then reverts to the buildings and manners of 
London. 

“If a whole street be fired (an accident not 
unfrequent in this wooden city) the magistrate 
has either no power, or no care to make them 
build with any uniformity, which render it, 
though a large, yet a very ugly town, pestred 
with hackney-coaches and insolent carre-men, 








upon earth, it is in this vulcano in a foggy day ; 
this pestilent smoak, which corrodes the ve 
yron, and spoils all the moveables, leaving a soot 
on all things that it lights: and so fatally seizing 
on the lungs of the inhabitants, that the cough 
and the consumption spares no man. I have 
been in a spacious church where I could not 
discern the minister for the smoak ; nor hear 
him for the people’s barking. There is within 
this city, and in all the towns of England (which 
I have passed through) so prodigious a number 
of houses where they sell a certain drink called 
ale, that I think a good halfe of the inhabitants 
may be denominated ale-house-keepers: these 
are a meaner sort of cabarets ; but what is most 
deplorable, where the gentlemen sit, and spend 
much of their time, drinking of a muddy kind of 
beverage, and tobacco, which has universally 
besotted the nation, and at which (I hear) they 
have consumed many noble estates. As for other 
taverns, London is compos’d of them, where 
they drink Spanish wines, and other sophisti- 
cated liquors, to that fury and intemperance as 
has often amaz’d me to consider it: but thus 
some mean fellow, the drawer, arrives to an 
estate, some of them having built fair houses, 
and purchased those gentlemen out of their pos- 
sessions, who have ruined themselves by that 
base and dishonourable vice of inebriety : and 
that nothing may be wanting to the height of 
luxury «nd impiety of this abomination, they 
have translated the organs out of the churches 
to set them up in taverns, chanting their dithram- 
bicks, and bestiall bacchanalias to the tune of 
those instruments, which were wont to assist 
them in the celebration of God’s praises, and 
regulate the voices of the worst singers in the 
world, which are the English in their churches 
at present. - - - The ladies of greatest quality 
suffer themselves to be treated in one of these 
taverns, where a curtesan in other cities would 
scarcely vouchsafe to be entertained ; but you 
will be more astonish’t when I shall assure you, 
that they drink their crowned cups roundly, 
daunce after the fiddle, kiss freely, and tearm it 
an honourable treat.” 

He next dilates on the general habitude of 
drunkenness, and adds : 

“ T shall relate a story that once happened in 
my presence at a gentlemans house in the coun- 
trey, where there was much company and feast- 
ing. I fortun’d to come at dinner-time, and 
after the cloth was taken away (as the manner 
is) they fell to their laudable exercise ; but I, 
unacquainted then with their custome, was led 
up into a withdrawing room, where I had the 
permission (with a noble person who introduced 
me) to sit and converse with the ladies who were 
thither retired; the gentleman of the house 
leaving us, in the mean time, to entertain his 
friends below. But you may imagine how 
strangely I was astonish’d, to see within an hour 
after, one of the company that had dined there 
entering into the room all bloody and disorder’d, 
to fetch a sword which lay in one of the win- 
dowes, and three or four of his companions, 
whom the fumes of the wine had inspirited, pur- 
suing and dragging him by the hair, till in this 
confusion one of their spurs engaged into a car- 
pet, upon which stood a very fair looking-glass, 
and two noble pieces of porselain, drew all to 
the ground, break the glass and the vases in 
pieces ; and all this on such an instant, that the 
gentleman and my self had much ado to rescue 
the affrighted ladies from suffering in the tu- 
mult; but at last we prevail’d, and brought them 
to tearms; the quarrel concerning an health 
onely, which one of them would have shifted. 
---- “ It was frequently, during the last 
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pear the most of gallant and splendid amongst 
the ladies ; nor really did my expectations de- 
ceive me; for there was a confluence of very 
great Leauties, to which the glistring of their 


not) could adde nothing save their weight; the 
various habits being so particular, as if by some 
strange inchantment they had encountred and 
come out of severe nations ; but I was astonished 
to see, when they were ready to move, that a 
dancing-master had the boldness to take forth 
the greatest ladies, and they again the dancing- 
master, who performed the most part of the ball, 
whilst the gentlemen that were present were 
least concerned, and stood looking on, so as it 
appeared to me, more like the farce of a comedy 
at the Hostel de Bourgoyne, than a ball of the 
Noblesse ; and in truth their measures, when 
any of them were taken out, made me somewhat 
ashamed to lead a lady, who did me the honour, 
for fear, though my skill be very vulgar in that 
exercise, they should have taken me for a danc- 
ing-master, as who had haply imploy’d my youth 
so ill, as to have some advantage of the rest in 
that faculty. This favour is particular to the 
dancing-masters in this country; and reason 
good, for they ride in their coaches, and have 
such ample salaries, as maintains both their pro- 
digality and insolence, that were insupportable 
in France, where these trifling fellows do better 
know themselves, are worse payed, and less pre- 
sumptuous. Nay, so remiss are the ladies of 
their respect in this instance, that they not only 
entertain all this, but permit themselves likewise 
to be invited, and often honour these impertinent 
fantasticks, by receiving the ball at their petty 
schools. 

‘* When this ceremony was ended, some of 
the gallants fell to other recreations, and as far 
as I understood, were offering at that innocent, 
yet salt and pleasant diversion, which in France 


we call ralliary ; but so far were they from main-| * 


taining it within the decencies and laws which 
both in that and our characters we observe ; that 
in a little time, they fell so upon personal 
abusing one another, that there was much ado to 
preserve the peace, and, as 1 heard, it was the 
next day the product of a quarrel and a duell.”” 

““ Hyde Parke” he continues, ‘“ was (it 
seemes) used by the late King and Nobility for 
the freshness of the air, and the goodly prospect : 
but it is that which now (besides all other ex- 
cises) they pay for here in England, though it 
be free in all the world beside ; every coach and 
horse which enters buying his mouthful, and 
permission of the publicane who has purchased 
it, for which the entrance is guarded with por- 
ters and long staves, 

_ The manner is, as the company returns, to 
alight at the Spring Garden, so called in order 
to the Parke, as our Thuilleries is to the Course ; 
the inclosure not disagreeable, for the solemness 
of the grove, the warbling of the birds, and as it 
Opens into the spacious walks at St. James’s : 
but the company walk in it at such a rate, as you 
would think all the ladies were so many Atalan- 
tases, contending with their wooers; and, my 
Lord, there was no appearance that I should 
prove the Hippomenes, who could with very 
much ado keep pace with them: but as fast as 
they run, they stay there so long, as if they 
wanted not time to finish the race ; for it is usuall 
here to find some of the young company till 
midnight ; and the thickets of the garden seem 
to be contrived to all advantages of gallantry, 
after they have been refreshed with the collation, 
which is here seldome omitted, at a certain ca- 
daret- in. the middie of-this ise, where the 
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place, however unreasonably impos 


tongues, salacious meates, and bad Rhenish ; 
for which the gallants pay sauce, as indeed they 
do at all such houses throughout England ; for 
they think it a piece of frugality. beneath them, 
to bargaine or accompt for what prs { eat in any 
*d upon: bat 
thus those mean fellows are (as I told your Lord- 
ship) .inriched ; begger and insult over the gen- 
tlemen.” 
The whole thus concludes : 
‘* All Englishmen ride so fast upon the road, 
that you would swear there were some enemie 
in the ariere; and all. the coaches in London 
seem to drive for midwives. 
« But what did much more afflict me is their 
ceremony at the table, where every man is 
obliged to sit till all have done eating, however 
their appetites differ, and to see the formality of 
the voider, which our withdrawing roomes in 
France are made to prevent, and might so here, 
if they knew the use of them to be, that every 
man may rise when he has din’d without the 
least indecency, and leave the sewers to their 
office. 
‘© T have now but a word to adde, and that is 
the tediousness of visits, which they make here 
so long that itis a very tyranny to sit to so little 
purpose: if the persons be of ladies that are 
strangers, it is to look upon each other, as if they 
had never seen any of their own kinde before ; 
and here indeed the virtue of their sex is emi- 
nent; for they are as silent and fixt as statues ; 
or if they do talk, it is with censure, and suffi- 
cient contidence ; so difficult it is tu entertain 
with a grace, or to.observe a mediocrity. 

‘« In summe, my Lord, I found so many parti- 
culars worthy of reproof in all those remarks 
which I have been able to make ; that to render 
you a veritable account of England, as it is at 
present, I must pronounce with the poet,— 
Difficile est sutyram non scribere,” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Flora Conspicua, No. 5, for 1st November.— 
By R. Morris, F.L.S. Whittaker. 
Amonc the valuable and interesting novelties 
brought from Mexico, in 1823, by the indefati- 
gable examiner into antiquity and natural history, 
Mr. Bullock, were numerous bulbs and seeds of 
plants hitherto unknown in this country. One 
of the bulbs proved to be a new and splendid spe- 
cies of Tigridia, which is tolerably hardy, and 
flowers freely in this country. A spirited print 
of this beautiful flower appears (together with 
three others) in the above work. It is there 
named Tigridia Oxypetala, from the circumstance 
of the petals being more sharp or pointed than in 

other species of this genus. 

} This Botanical periodical is altogether a pretty 
and useful publication, which we can recommend 
to favourable notice, 





East India Company's Records, founded on Official 
Documents, &c. &c. &c. By Caesar Moreau.u— 
Kingsbury, Parry, & Allen, 

Mr. Moreav’s extraordinary Jabour, by which 

he exhibited, at a glance, we may say, all the 

ramifications, bearings, products, &c. of British 

Trade, is fairly equalled by this publication, 

which in a few lithographic pages, chiefly tabu- 

lar, exhibits the whole history of our possessions 
in India—debts, assets, revenue, expenditure, 
trade, navigation—in short, pictures India most 
minutely in every financial, commercial, and po- 
litical detail. It is, like the former, a work of 


immense research and information ; and must be 
highly valuable to every person connected with 


SS ee 
Laconics ; or the best Words of the best Authors. 
Part I. London... T. Boys. 
Turs is a little work got up after the neat manner 
of the Percy Anecdotes, It is supposed that 
twelve Monthly Parts will comprise the whole 
selection ; of the character of which, the follow- 
ing twelve specimens, taken almost hap-hazard, 
from among 885, which this Part contains, will 
convey an adequate idea :— 
“« Wit must grow like fingers ; if it be taken 
from others, ’tis like plums stuck upon black 
thorns; they are for a while, but come to 
nothing.—Selden. 
‘* 4 poet hurts himself by writing prose ; as a 
race-horse hurts his motions by condescending 
to draw in a team.—Shenstone. 
‘* A prince wants only the pleasure of private 
life to complete his happiness ; a loss that no- 
thing can compensate but the fidelity of his select 
friends, and the applause of rejoicing subjects.— 
Bruyere. 

‘* Equity in law is the same that the spirit is 
in religion, what every one pleases to make it : 
sometimes they go according to conscience, some- 
times according to law, sometimes according to 
the rule of court.—Selden. 

‘* The covetous man is a downright servant, a 
draught-horse, without bells or feathers ; ad. me- 
talla damnatus, a man condemned to work in 
mines, which is the lowest and hardest condition 
of servitude ; and, to increase his misery, a worker 
there for he knows not whom: ‘ He heapeth up 
riches, and knows not who shall enjoy them ;’ 
it is only sure, that he himself neither shall nor 
can enjoy them. He is an indigent needy slave ; 
he will hardly allow himself clothes and board- 
wages: 

Unciatim vix de demenso suo, 
Suum defrandans genium, comparsit miser. 
He defrauds not only other men, but his own 
genius ; he cheats himself for money. ‘ But the 
servile and miserable condition of this wretch is 
so apparent, that I leave it, as evident to every 
man’s sight as well as judgment.—Cowley. 

“ There is only one quarter of an hour in hu- 
man life passed ill, and that is between the call- 
ing for the reckoning and paying it.— Rabelais. 

‘* He who maliciously takes advantage of the 
unguarded moments of friendship, is no farther 
from knavery, than the latest moment of evening 
from the first of night.—Lavater. 

« Affectation is a greater enemy to the face 
than the small-pox.—St. Evremond. 

““Those who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to them, are, for 
the greater part, ignorant both of the character 
they leave, and of the character they assume.— 
Burke. 

** One said to a covetous fellow, who was a 
great talker, sir, you certainly would be the most 
worthy man in the whole city, if the lock which 
you have upon your door, was but fixed upon 
your mouth.—( From the Italian.) 

** A story should, to please, at Jeast seem true, 

Be apropos, well told, eoncise, and new : 

And whensoe’er it deviates from these rules, 

The wise will sleep, and leave applause to fools. 
Stillingfleet. 

«* The world is full of slander; and every 
wretch that knows himself unjust, charges his 
neighbour with like passions ; and by the general 
frailty hides his own.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE AFRICAN EXPEDITION, 
WE are assured that, instead of the routes which 
have been published in the newspapers, the Ex- 
pedition now in progress for discoveries in Cen- 
tral Africa, does not contegnplane any separation 
until all its members reach Timbuctoo together. 
Then, if found practicable, Capt. Pearce and 








forbidden fruites are certain trifling tartes, neates- 


the East, 


Dr. Morrison will endeavour to proceed in an 
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eastern direction towards Abyssinia ; Capt. Clap- 
perton and Mr. Dixon (who has resided several 
years in the West Indies, practising as an apothe- 
cary, and is not a surgeon, R. N., as has been 
stated) propose to take rather a northern course. 
Dr. Morrison is represented to us as being emi- 
nent for his proficiency in geology, botany, and 
mineralogy. In Arrowsmith’s last Map of the 
World, he contributes greatly to our knowledge of 
the Labrador coast. 





ASTRONOMY. ; 
Tue following observations upon the interesting 
phenomenon which took place on Sunday evening 
last, theOccultation of Saturn, (though the weather 
proved so unfavourable as to prevent their being 
80 numerous as they otherwise might have been, ) 
are sent to us by our constant Meteorological 
Correspondent :— ; { 

«« It was not till about ten minutes previous to 
the occultation, that any hopes were entertained 
of viewing the pleasing phenomenon ; about five 
ininutes before eight, mean or clock time, (the 
atmosphere preventing an accurate observation, ) 
the extremity of Saturn’s larger ring appulsed 
the Moon’s enlightened limb : a cloud prevented 
my ascertaining the time taken for the immer- 
sion of the rings. It was clear when the body of 
Saturn reached the Moon’s limb, the immersion 
of which occupied 26”; from this to the total dis- 
appearance of the outer ring, 15’ elapsed. The 
emersions,being on the dark side of the Moon, 
would have afforded a means of making more 
accurate observations, had it not been for the 
frequent intervention of clouds : the time of the 
emersions, however, both of the body and west- 
ern ansa of the ring were observable, the former 
agreeing with the immersion within 1 second, 
being completed in 25”; and the latter, the 
emersion of the ansa, in 15”, as in the former 
observation. 

«« The appearances of the planet while emerging 
were singularly beautiful, and cannot be ima- 
gined but by those who witnessed them : it seemed 
at one time as if bisected and suspended in space, 
being detached from any other enlightened body. 

‘<1 can only add, that | am aware such observa- 
tions alone cannot be of much benefit ; but trust 
they may be sufficient to induce others, who may 
have had better opportunity, to make what they 
ascertained known. Cuas. Avams.” 

** Edmonton, Oct. 51, 1825.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 22.---On Thursday last the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelors of Divinity.—Rev. R. Scott, Brasennose col- 
lege, grand compounder; Kev. J. W. Niblock, St. Ed- 
mund hall. 

Masters of Arts.—N. Hall, Trinity college, incorpo- 
rated from the University of Dublin; Rev. C. Hedges, 
Lincoln college; Kev. S. Robins, Exetercollege; Rev. W. 
H. Burroughs, Magdalen college; Kev. T. H. Canston, 
Christchurch ; Rey. J. Lupton, Chaplain of Christchurch 
and New college; Kev. J. Edwards, Worcester college ; 
Rey. W. Martin, Merton college; Kev. H. G. Dyke, Al- 
ban hall; Rev. W. Lioyd and Rev. J. H. Underwood, Bra- 
sennose college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—B. W. S. Vallack, Exeter college ; 
J. L. Stowell, Queen’s college; E. J. Todd, Worcester 
college. ; 

Oct, 29.---On Thursday last the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Wallinger and Rev. C. 
Hotham, University college; Rev. W. D. Thring, Wad- 
ham co! ege. 

Bachelors of Aris.—Rey. K. Edmonds, Magdalen hall, 

‘and compounder; W. M. Blencowe, Oriel college ; 
V. Churchill, Worcester college; S. E. Forster, Univer- 
sity college; G. Moberly, Baliol college; J. Hill and 
K. J. Price, Brasennose college; N. Walsh, St. John’s 


college. 
CampripcE, Ocr. 28.—The Rev. James 


Scholefield, M. A. Fellow of Trinity college, was 
on Saturday last elected Regius Professor of 
Greek, in this University, in the room of the 


LARS 
At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. W. Gleadall, Fell. of Catha- 
rine hall; Rev. T. Grylls, compounder, and Rev. B. Guest, 
remy college; Rev. T. Beaumont, Jesus college, com- 
under. 
aor in Physic.—C. Poole, Caius college. 
Bachelors of Arts.—K. Gascoyne, compounder, and J. 
Adeney, Queen’s college. 


Nov.4.—The Seatonian prize for the present 
year was on Tuesday last adjudged to the Rev. 
John Overton, M.A. of Trinity college, for his 
poem on “ The Building and Dedication of' the 
Second Temple.” 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, John 
Wylde, Esq. B.C. L. of Trinity college, Barris- 
ter-of-Law, was admitted Doctor in Civil Law. 





FINE ARTS. 

Miss Stephens, as Susanna in the Marriage of 
Figaro. From a Painting by H. Fradelle. 
Engraved in Mezzotinto, byS. W. Reynolds 
and S. Cousins. W. Sams. 
Tue sweet, good-humoured countenance of Miss 
Stephens is pleasantly represented in this print. 
The likeness is good, the attitude characteristic, 
and the accessaries appropriate both to the scene 
and to the composition of a good picture. The 
size is about 15 inches by 1%; and we consider 
it, upon the whole, to be one of the best 
theatrical portraits of its class which has lately 
appeared. The lady herself is deservedly a 
great popular favourite. It is not only that her 
organ is of the finest kind; her style pure and 
English ; and her general public appearance in- 
vested with qualities well calculated to ensure 
public applause ; but that wherever she is seen, 
heard, or heard of, it is to her advantage.— 
Modest manners, unaffected simplicity, and ir- 
reproachable conduct,are recommendations which, 
in these times, cannot he too highly valued in 


these Miss Stephens possesses in an eminent de- 
gree. We therefore hope this print of her may 
meet with success, 





Miss Chester. By Chalon. Engraved by J. 

Cochran. Same publisher. 
Tue beauty of Miss Chester has not justice done 
to it here ; for though like her, there is a promi- 
nency about the eyes, and a cast of feature 
(meant to express the dramatic point and dia- 
logue at which she is painted) which detract 
from the actual charms of the original. In other 
respects the person is fine, and the engraving 
ay of merit. The size issmall ; about 5 inches 
ry 4. 





Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages. 
Part XVI. 

Wuew the monthly period comes round at which 
we have to notice this publication, we find that 
we have always the same agreeable task to per- 
form—to say that it maintains its rank as a} 
delicious work of art, and its interest as a biogra- 
phical and literary record. This new Part con- 
tains—John, first Marquis of Hamilton (engraved 
hy W. Holl, from Mark Gerards) ; Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby (from Van- 
dyke, by T. A. Dean); Cardinal Beatoun (by 
J. Thomson) ; Arthur, Lord Capel (from Jan- 
sen, also by Dean); and Henry Howard, Earl 
of Northampton (from Zucchero, by R. Cooper). 
It is but repetition to add that the plates are ex- 
cellent and the memoirs impartial. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CONQUEROR. 
My only Love, my early Love, 
My spirit turns to thee ; 
Ah, wherefore is thy memo 


any female whose profession is the stage ; and|. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


I would 1 had thy pictured traits :— 
Shadows of what they were, 

They could not be like thine, no art 
Could make them half so fair. 


Yet, no, I could not bear to meet 
A smile like that of yore, 

And think its dear original 
Could smile on me no more. 


How often have I watched those eyes, 
Filled with their own deep light, 
Their glorious beauty sad, but yet, 
As the heaven they gazed on, bright! 
But I shall look on them no more; 
How could they close on me! 
Oh, Death, thou art thrice powerful, 
For Love must yield to thee. 
Tour. 








SKETCHES OFr SOCIETY. 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY.—NO. IX. 
The Law-suit. 

“« Wet met!”’ I exclaimed, joyously, as I en- 
countered my old college friend, Charles Morton, 
one morning in Oxford-street ; ‘* Why, Charles, 
ooking on your happy countenance recalls the 
gladsome days of youth and merriment !”’ 

“ Is mine indeed a happy countenance?” asked 
Morton, as, aftera hearty shake, he withdrew his 
hand from mine ; and he uttered the question in 
such an accent of bitter heart-brokenness that I 
involuntarily paused to look on him. There were 
still the same fine features—deep eye, aquiline 
nose, and lofty brow, which had gained for him 
in his youth the apellation of ‘the handsome 
Morton ;’ but care had paled his cheek, and after 
I had gazed at him for a moment, I almost 
imagined that it had bowed his tall and graceful 
gure. 

“‘ Charles,” I uttered painfully, ‘you are 
ill.” —*« Yes, my friend,” replied Morton with 
mournful earnestness, ‘I am indeed ill—sick at 
heart—a disease which knows no remedy.” 
Iasked the cause of his unhappiness. He felt 
that the question was one of friendship, not 
curiosity ; and he told me of his sorrows like a 
man who had the miserable satisfaction of feeling 
that although unfortunate he was not degraded. 
He was an orphan, dependent on a rich and 
parsimonious relative. On leaving college he 
had induced the only daughter of a wealthy 
baronet to elope with him, and her father had 
resented the action even to his death hour. Mor 
ton’s uncle, with the caprice incident on avarice, 
bequeathed to him but a poor pittance, almost 
inadequate to the support of nature, and thus 
Charles, in a few short months, beheld the 
woman of his heart in all, save his affections—a 
beggar! He had been induced to mortgage his 
slender annuity, and to dispute the will of the 
lady's father. ‘I have een it,” concluded 
Morton in a hollow tone; ‘‘I have become the 
victim of a law-suit. Alicia and my boy are the 
sacrifices of my credulity—but till to day I madly 
clung to a hope, wild and chimerical enough to 
satisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic—and to-day, 
one more merciful than his fellows, told me 
that there was—no hope. In afew hours the fiat 
goes forth, and I am taught that utter ruin will 
be the result. For myself I care not—but Alicia, 
bred in affluence, the child of luxury and indul- 
gence,”—and he smote his brow, and trembled 
with the excess of his emotion. 

‘© Do not despair while even a shadow of 
trust remains,” I urged, gently, ‘‘ Charles, for 
Alicia’s sake—for your son’s you must hope on ; 
let us return to your wife, if you are thus moved, 
what must be her suffering ?”’ 

A flush of the deepest crimson overspread the 
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All that is left for me ! 
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hysterical laugh, he himself directed my attention 
to it, as he exclaimed bitterly : ‘‘ Do you not see 
how my impotent pride rushes to arms, when a 
friend would look on the wretchedness that will 
ere long be food for the cold eye of an unpitying 
world 1—and yet—” and he held me back a mo- 
ment, and the glow of memory brightened his 
countenance and flashed in his dark eyes : “‘ You 
will not see Alicia as I have seen her-as she 
once was—as—she will be no more !”” The vision 
of present wretchedness darkened the tablet of 
memory, and with an expression of subdued 
feeling, he led me in silence to an obscure street, 
and finally to his miserable lodging : the creaking 
stairs gave notice of our approach to, the young 
and heart-stricken wife, and on our entrance her 
eye at once eagerly sought and rested on her hus- 
band. Fair and beautiful as the Mahomeddan 
houri, there was a cast of thought upon her fine 
face, that pictured to the heart the deprecating 
sadness of the recording angel when noting down 
the trespasses of man—her dress was homely, 
even to wretchedness, but what had dress availed 
to such a face and form? The long braids of 
raven hair that pressed her forehead, were lost 
beneath a close cap of the purest white ; her 
child played at her knee, plump and rosy, uncon- 
scious of present troubles, and thoughtless of 
those tocome. Never did I bow so low before 
a titled beauty on a first meeting, as 1 did before 
the wife of Morton! On our entrance, Charles 
had thrown himself upon a chair, and with his 
face buried in his hands sobbed aloud. Alicia 
was beside him—her white arms encircled his 
neck—her lips prest his brow—I was forgotten ! 

At length Morton raised his head, and his 
eye fell on me as I stood in the centre of the 
apartment. ‘* Alicia, speak to him,” he mur- 
mured in an unearthly tone, ‘‘ our own sorrows 
are enough ; why should we spread their pes- 
tilence abroad ?”’ She approached me, and at the 
moment Morton’s child playfully clung to his 
kness—hurriedly he grasped the little innocent, 
and raising him up at arms’ length, he exclaim- 
ed: “ Charles, unhappy victim of a father’s 
weakness—you are a beggar!” Pleased with 
the rapidity of the motion, and the emphatic 
accents of his father, the import of which he 
guessed not, the child laughed gaily in his 
face. Morton could not bear this :—in a frenzy 
of emotion he would have rushed from the room ; 
Alicia, like his guardian angel, held him back. 
—She had not shed a tear; her bosom heaved 
wildly, and her cheek was deathly pale, but 
still she spoke with fearful calmness. 

“ Alicia,” saidthe unhappy Charles, as sub- 
dued by the violence of his own emotion, he 
remained passionately in her embrace, ‘‘ why 
do you cling to me? have I not drawn the 
world’s scorn down upon you ?” 

“Ifthe world indeed scorn us, my love,” 
said the young wife, tenderly, ‘let us be every 
thing to each other, andthe sting will be unfelt.” 

At this moment a quick step. was heard upon 
the stairs—the door yielded to the pressure of a 
heavy hand, and with a smile of honest joy 
upon his countenance, a man in a mean habit 
entered the room. ‘ You have gained your 
cause, Mr. Morton,” he uttered hastily—and 
I heard no more.—A wild laugh burst from the 
lips of Charles, and he strained the senseless 
form of his wife to his breast, with frightful 
violence, 

I was slowly sauntering in Pall Mall, but three 
days ago, when from the window of a handsome 
chariot a fair hand motioned my approach. For 
a moment I looked incredulously at the lofty 
brow, kissed at intervals by a superb, snow-white 
plume ; at the raven hair hanging in glossy and 
luxuriant ringlets ; at the mild dark eyes, gleam- 








ing with tempered brightness ;—but, in the, next 
instant, a large tear swelled in them. I was 
in doubt no longer: it was Alicia; andas I ex- 
tended my hand, her boy twined his little fingers 
around one of mine, and I drew my hat over 
my eyes to conceal my weakness. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY-LANE. 
“« Tue Board of Management” belonging to this 
Theatre, has suddenly exhibited a laudable am- 
bition of restoring the legitimate drama, and af- 
fording us something approaching to a rational 
evening’s entertainment. With this view, Con- 
greve’s Love for Love, Cibber’s She Would and 
She Would not, and Vanburgh’s Confederacy, have 
been once more placed upon the stock list as 
acting plays ; but we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the persons assembled upon these oc- 
casions have been few in number, and that the 
comedies have been received with indifference, 
and partial disapprobation. That the taste of the 
town should be so thoroughly depraved as to 
prefer the French and German trash which has 
been of late so copiously imported, to the ster- 
ling drama of our own country, we never can 
admit; and we must, therefore, look for an ac- 
count of the failure to some other and more pro- 
bable causes. One great impediment to the 
success of comic acting may, we think, be found 
in the enormous size of our play-houses. The 
features of the performers, from the distance at 
which the greater part of the audience is seated, 
are scarcely discernible. All the finer touches 
are indistinctly conveyed, or altogether lost, and 
the actor, long accustomed to the slip-slop of 
modern play-wrights, becomes careless of his 
words, and either conceives imperfectly, or de- 
livers ineffectually, the wit and satire which he 
finds so foreign to the language of his usual line 
of parts. At this Theatre, however, there is, in 
addition to this evil, a still greater hindrance to 
the success of the old comedies, in the inefficiency 
of its general company. To Mr. Dowton, and 
Miss Kelly, and Mrs. Davison, we are always 
ready to pay the very highest tribute of our 
praise ; and as far as they are individually con- 
cerned, nothing can be better, or more safe and 
satisfactory ; but where are the actors who can 
play the Valentines, and the Scandals, and the 
Tattles, and the Dicks, and a dozen other cha- 
racters with which such plays abound? Mr. 
Wallack is the only performer here who has the 
slightest pretensions to appear in a plain suit of 
clothes, or when so dressed, at all approximates 
to the appearance of a gentleman, and even his 
name is but rarely to be seen. Valentine, it is 
true, he did condescend to play, but Don Philip 
was consigned to Mr. Browne, and Dick to Mr. 
Penley ; and the minor parts which these gen- 
tlemen ought to have filled, were entrusted to 
the veriest set of bunglers that ever disgraced a 
London theatre. Empty benches are, conse- 
quently, the ‘‘ order of the night,” and every 
lover of the drama heaves a sigh, and pities the 
proprietor when he looks at the wilderness 
around him. In this distressing situation of 
affairs there appears but one remedy. To de- 
pend upon the people he has now about him is 
quite hopeless. Let Mr. Elliston, therefore, for 
the present close his doors. Let him dispatch 
his several managers as many different ways. 
Let them “ skir the country round,” and see 
whether the provincial companies are as devoid 
of talent as hisown. If there be any actors of 
promise to be picked up, let them be instantly 
sent off by steam, or stage, to London. Let him 
then get rid of the swarm of translators, and 
adapters, and botchers, and quacks, by whom he 
is now surrounded, and let him invite men of 
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acknowledged genius and ability, to try whether 
something cannot be done for the stage in the 
way of authorship. The public have not for- 
saken dramatic entertainment, as the audiences, 
assembled to Paul Pry, can testify; and at a 
period when the highest excellence is displayed 
in every other department of literature, that the 
human mind is barren only upon one subject, we 
never can believe. Let proper encouragement— 
liberal remuneration—and honourable payment 
be given to dramatic writers, and we shall not 
despair of once more seeing a good play—a good 
company of actors—and a manager with full 
pockets, 

On Friday, a two-act Opera was produced, 
called, The Wedding Present. It is a translation 
from the French, by Mr. Kenny, and though 
light and pleasant enough, is yet, from want of 
novelty, not likely to be attractive. The same 
piece was better done some years ago by Pocock, 
with the title of Husbands and Wives. The scene 
was laid in England. Emery, and Jones, and 
Blanchard, and Tokely were all in it; and by an 
ingenious piece of carpentery, the incident of 
another little French drama was worked into the 
plot. The present version, therefore, is com- 
paratively flat. It has some pretty music, by 
Horn, and is well acted by Harley, Wallack, and 
Miss Kelly. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 
On Monday evening, Monsieur Mazurier, of 
whom our travellers reported such wonders, 
made his first appearance upon the boards of a 
great National Theatre, in a very poor ballet, 
called, The Shipwreck of Policinello. Whether 
there be any thing peculiar to the air of Paris 
which makes every man who visits that capital 
think he can see ‘‘ farther into amill-stone” than 
other people, we will not decide, but we will say 
that this hest of a]] Punch’s, as he is called, does 
not appear so very extraordinary a person as we 
were given to expect. His body, most assuredly, is 
very flexible, and he walks upon a pair of very 
high stilts, and puts his head into a variety of 
very odd places, and jumps in at the window by 
the assistance of a rope, and does a great many 
other very strange vagaries—but he is, neverthe- 
less, not half so amusing as our wooden friend in 
the box, with his little dog, and his check cur- 
tain, and his brazen trumpet ; nor do we think 
he will be ever half so popular. The audience 
did not seem to enter into the spirit of it much at 
first, and before the dance (which, as we before 
said, was quite wretched,) was half over, there 
was great disapprobation. The proprietors, 
therefore, will probably enjoy all the obloquy of 
having disgraced their stage by such an exhibi- 
tion, with little or no profit; and as a proof how 
well qualified they are to uphold the dignity of 
the profession, it is sufficient to state the fact, 
that whilst by mutual compact the highest salary 
allowed to native talent is twenty pounds a week, 
the lowest sum this foreign mountebank is to be 
paid is five-and-twenty pounds per night! 

Miss Goward, from the English Opera, is, it 
seems, engaged at this Theatre. We have be- 
fore given our opinion respecting this young lady’s 
qualifications. If she did not shine in a small 
theatre, she certainly can make no great shew 
in a large one. To encumber the property with 
useless engagements appears to be the prevailing 
vice of the present lessees. In Miss Helme and 
Miss Goward, Miss Love has now two“ doubles.”’ 
How she beconies entitled to so much distinction 
we have yet to learn. She must be upon as good 
terms with the managers as she is with berself, 

The new Comedy announced at this Theatre 
is founded upon a play of Moliere’s, Madame 





Vestris is engaged for fiftv nights, 
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POLITICS. 


A cnance in the Spanish Ministry, giving the 
ascendancy to the Royalist party, has taken 
There are rumours of a disagreeable 
nature from India: we cannot say how well or 


place. 


ill founded. 


Artificial Gotd.—In the Hanoverian Maga- 
zine, there is a description of a composition of 
different metals, invented hy Dr. Hermstadt, 


it not only in colour, but even in specific gravity, 





VARIETIES. 
Tt is proposed to establish a Lite 





sons d in C 


Thursday next. 


Russian Literature-—M. Martinoff is the first 
author who has introduced the classical beauties 


of the ancient Greeks into Russia. He has had 
successively printed the Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with a literal translation, the Tragedies of So- 
phocles, the Hymns of Callimachus, with phi- 
losophical remarks, and Esop’s Fables. 

Wools.—The French journals are full of hopes 
on the subject of cultivating the ‘* new Leicester’’ 
and ‘ South-down” breeds of sheep, in the de- 
partment of Marne, and rivalling the British 
manufactures which are produced from their 
wool. They are importing the best races, and 
seem to calculate certainly on success. But they 
are not aware that a change of pasturage even 
from one county to another in England, effects 
such a change in a season or two, that the fleece 
degenerates, and the animals can hardly be 
called the same. This must probably also accrue 
from the alteration to France. 

Wire Bridge-——The wire bridge constructed 
over the Rhone, by Messrs. Séguin and Annonay, 
between Tain and Tournon, was opened to the 
public on the 25th of August, The experiments 
made on the 22d, to ascertain its stability, ex- 
cited the curiosity of immense crowds of people 
who could not, without astonishment, behold 
this slight fabric support the weight of many 
tons, with only the slightest change in its curve, 
which immediately recovered itself on the re- 
moval of the pressure. The constructors, in 
order to show their perfect confidence in the 
strength of their work, caused two large waggons, 
heavily laden with stones, to pass over it. They 
occasioned only a slight vibration, which could 
not be felt except by those. who stood still. 
The cost is two hundred thousand francs. 

Hydrophobia.—At Venice a young physician 
was bit in three places by a cat, that died 
a few days after, with every symptom of hydro- 
phobia. In the first instance, the blood was 
squeezed out of the three little wounds, and 
they were washed, Four-and-twenty hours af- 
terwards they were slightly cauterised. They 
soon, however, exhibited all the signs of hydro- 
phobic virus. The patient drank pure vinegar 
every morning, and two glasses of a decoction 
of the Juniper-berry (genista lateo tinctoria ) in 
the course of the day ; and the small glands under 
the tongue were carefully examined. In about 
a month or five weeks a sensible and unfavour- 
able change took place. The patient lost his 
gaiety, became silent, sought solitude, and wept 
exceedingly. His sleep was short and disturb- 
ed, his complexion was pale, his eyes were 
fiery. The physician who attended 
ceiving also that the left glad under the tongue 
was swelled and inflamed, ordered both glands 
to be deeply cauterised with a red-hot iron. 
This painful but necessary operation was follow- 
ed by a violent fever, which however gradually 
abated, and at the end of the third day entirely 
disappeared. From that moment the health of 
the patient became entirely re-established. 


and Sci- 
entific Institution, for the accommodation of per- 
gag cial and Professional 
pursuits, in the Western part of the Metropolis ; 
and a meeting of those who are friendly to this 
object will be held at the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
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seven parts of copper, and one part of zinc, 
equally pure, put together in a crucible, covered 
with powdered charcoal, and melted until the 
whole forms one mass.” 
Lottery of Pictures—There are in Augsburgh 
a number of fine pictures, brought from the gal- 
lery of Malmaison, and valued at a hundred 
thousand florins, which are to be disposed of by 
way of lottery. It is to consist of twenty-two 
thousand tickets and forty prizes; and the draw- 
ing is not to take place for a year. The price 
of each ticket is five florins, thirty kreutzes. 
Rust.—During the residence of the Swedish 
ambassador at Paris, he has received a proposi- 
tion from a firm of the name of Mazet and Co. 
to disclose to the proprietors of the Swedish 
Mines, for the sum of 300,000 francs, the secret 
of preserving from rust all articles of iron, by 
means of a certain metallic composition. The 
proposition has been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the College of Mines and Commerce, in 
conjunction with the Academy of Science, and 
Delegates from the Iron Trade; and it is 
thought that it will be acceded to. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Although we are not behind any periodical, in our Re- 
view of Mr. Kelly’s amusing volumes, it is only doing 
that gentleman justice to say, that we notice his dis- 
avowal of having parted with a copy, or desiring to do 
so, till ¢hat preparing for His Majesty (who has gra- 
ciously accepted the dedication) should be presented. 
r. Kelly certainly had no concern with our good fortune. 
Mr. Whittaker has in the press, the History of the As- 
sassins, from Oriental authorities; translated from the 
German of Jos. Von Hammer. 
The Expiation, by the author of Margaret Lyndsay, is 
announced in the Edinbargh literary lists. 
The Omen is another of Mr. Blackwood’s forthcoming 
novelties. 
The Edinburgh Geographical and Historical Atlas is 
announced as preparing for publication, on royal folio 
paper, and in monthly numbers. 
any of the lists of new publications announce a new 
volume from the pen of L. E. L.: there is, however, as 
yet, no truth in this speculative piece of literary news. 
he Clarendon Papers, illustrative of the history of 
Ireland from 1675 to 1700, are d, and promi 
to form a very important publication. Henry Hyde, the 
second Earl of Clarendon, from whose autograph origi- 
nals the selection is made, was Lord Lieutenant to 
James II. 
A thumous Romance, by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, is 
promised, in 3 volumes. 
Mr. Boaden is employed on a life of Mrs. Siddons. 
The author of To-day in Ireland is going backwards, 
and announces as nearly ready, Yesterday in the same 
country. 
The Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, by her- 
self, excite great curiosity; and if she speaks out, will, 
we are sure, make a stir when oy sppens. 
A third series of Highways and Byways is preparing : 
also a third series of Sayings and Doings. 
Sir Jonah 
be completed, after asleep of several years. 
The author of Doblado’s excellent Letters on Spain, is 
busy with a new volume. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Huie’s Family Hymn Book, 3s. bds.—Steele’s Hus- 
bandman’s Calling, 12mo.3s. 6¢. bds.—M ‘Henry’s Bless- 
ings of Friendship, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—The Hearts 
of Steel, 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Laconics, Part 1, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed.—Heberden’s Translation of Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. bds.—Strange’s 
Elements pf Hindu Law, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 17. 15s. bds.— 
Ackermann’s Forget Me Not, for 1826, 12s.—Morehead’s 
Occasional Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Tennant’s John 
Baliol, 8vo. 6s. sewed.—Kenrick’s Exercises to Zampt’s 
in Grammar, 8vo. 5s. bds.—The Amulet, for 1826, 
12s.; large paper, 1. 4s.—Schweigineuser’s Lexicon He- 
rodoteum, Sve. 14s. bds.—Weldon on the Laws of Che- 
mistry, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Viger’s Treatise on Greek Accents, 
12mo. is. 6d. sewed.—Herban, a Poem, Svo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Benson’s Sermons, Part 1V. 8vo. 6s. bds.—Friendship’s 
Offering, for 1826, 12s.—Goyder’s Manual of Infant 
Schools, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Wardlaw’e Sermons, occasioned 
by Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse, 8vo. 3s. bds.; 18mo. 
lon’s Conferences, translated by Boylan, 





which may be substituted for gold ; resembling My 


density, and ductility. The receipt for making |‘ 
it is as follows: “ Sixteen parts of virgin platina, | 7, 


Barrington’s Historic Aneedotes are about to}, 


t THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
(Omitted in a former Number.) 


Oct Thermometer. Barometer. 
ursday .....13 | From 47 to 30°01 to 30-10 
PMEEET 20's ce -14 | .... 43 — 61] 3010 — 30-09 
Saturday ...... 15 sees 36 — 59} 30-30 — 30-40 
Sunday....... 16 sees 34 — GO] 30-40 — 30-29 
Monday....... 17 sees 36 — 60] 30-19 — 30-04 
esday ......18 | .... 35 —52| 30-06 — 29:50 
Wednesday ....19 | .... 40 —56| 29°40 — 28-94 
Wind variable, SW. prevailing. Generally clear till 


the 17th, since cloudy; frequent rain. Rain fallen ,3 of 
an inch, 











Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday ...... 27 from 35 to 48 | 29.91 to 29-96 
Friday ... - 28 +++. 39 — 60 ‘90 — 29-95 
Saturday 29 ee 
Sunday ... 30 ° 
Monday .. . 3l a: 
Tuesday... Nov. 1 a 
Wednesday ..... 2 sees 42 — 55 | 29°70 — 29-68 

Wind SW. Mornings cloudy, the rest of the day ge- 


nerally clear; rain at times. 
Edmonton. 


in fallen ,25 of an inch, 
C. H. ADAMS, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registrar is certainly a more precise term than Regis~ 
ter, tor the keeper ofa record; but the latter is correct : 
let 'A. B. consult Johnson’s and other Dictionaries. 
We shall be happy to hear from Naulicus Knowall, 
whenever he pleases to favour us. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NSTITUTION for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND. The KING, Patron.— 
Notice is hereby given, that an Exhibition of Works by Artists of 
the United Kingdom, will be opened at Edinburgh early in the 
month of February next. Intending exhibitors will get every 
information relative to sending their Pictures, &c. by applying 
to Mr. W. A. Scripps, No.7, South Molton-street, Bond-street. 
PRANCL CAMERON, Assistant Secretary. 


ESTERN LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION.—A Public Meeting will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
‘Thursday the 10th of November next, at 7 o’clock in the ge 
to adopt for establishi al tion which will 
have for its object the diffusion of Literary and Scientific Know- 
ledge among the Commercial Classes in the Western Parts of 


the Metropolis. ~ i 
JENRY DRUMMOND, Esq, in the Chair. 

The means p d are the 4 of a Library and 
Reading Room, Classes for the attainment of Languages, and 
the delivery of Lectures on Science and Literature. - 
Tradesmen, Clerks in Public Offices, Banking, Professional 
and C Sy Pecahlich aa 1 q red 
attend. 




















On the ist of November, price 5s. 
THE ORIENTAL HERALD.—No. XXIII. 
was published on TUESDAY last. ee 
The circulation of this Work in India and the Colonies is 
greater than that of any other Periodical whatever.—Orders 
received through all Booksellers in Europe, and at the Offices 
of Publication in London, 33, Old Bond-street, and 65, Cornhill. 


This day i blished, by G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
LORA CONSPICUA, No. V. price 3s. 6d. 


x ereowrntac : eg a Barbata—Lupinus 
ootkatensis—Tigridia Oxypetala, 

Remarks as to’ Cultivation, Treatment, &c. by RICHARD 
MORRIS, F. L. S. &c. Author of ** Essays on Landscape Gar- 
dening,”’? &c. Delineations, drawn and engraved from the 
living plant, by William Clark. 


‘NHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER contains, among a variety of other interest- 
ing articles :—I. Sketches of the Irish Bar (an Irish Circuit)— 
Il, Remarks ou Moore’s Life of Sheridan—IlI. Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly—{V. Original Letters of Burke—V. Visit to 
reece i by M. Pecchio, concluded—V1. A Walk from 
Florence to Siena— VIN. Dignum and his Times—VII11. Humanity 
and Mr. Martio—IX. The Human Beings Killed by the Feathered 
Monsters—X. London Lyrics: an Actor’s Meditations during 
is first London Season--X!I. The Inconstant— The —- 
Thinker—XII. Idleness—X1IV. The Untombed Mariners—XV. 
Stanzas by L. E. L.—XVI. Bernardo del Carpio—XVII. King 
Arthur’s Sword—XVIIL. Letters from the East, No.9, Damascus 
XIX. The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England— 
XX. Ideal Likenesses—XXI. Letters to the Bells of a Parish 
Church in Italy—XXI. Songs, &c. and the usual Varieties in 
rt, Science, Criticism, the rama, Politics, and Commerce. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, (re- 
moved from Conduit-street) and sold by Bell and Bradfute 
Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; and all Booksellers; an 
may be exported to friends abroad, by application to the General 
Post Office, or to any local Postma: 














Literary Gazette Office, 362, Strand. 

HE PUBLISHER of the LITERARY 

GAZETTE begs to inform the Public, that he has a perfect 
and clean COPY of that valuable Work to dispose of, from its 
Commencement in 1817, to the End of 1824, in Eight Volumes, 
half bound ; containing an Epitome of Science, Arts, and Litera- 
ture during that period, and which may be made complete te 
the present time. 

Notwithstanding the great scarcity of the two first Volumes 
which have been out of print for some years, the above copy will 
be sold for the original price. 

Orders for supplying the nace ! Gazette, in Covntry or 
Town, received as above, or at the Publisher’s, W. A. Scripp’s 
General Newspaper Office, No. 7, Southmolton-street, Bond- 
street, from whence renee of every description are for- 
warded to all parts, abroad at home, and served in Town. 








28. bds.— 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12. 4s. bds.—Rudolphi’s Physiology, translated 
by How, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. bds.—Wesleyana, ‘fomo. 6e. bds. 


Advertisements received, and all Business connected with 
Newspepers punctually attended to. 
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Ina vole. regal 4to. printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, (TINH EE LITTLE LEXICON.—Price Reduced. 


and embellished with Portraits and other Engravings, by the 


Multum in Parvo of the English Lan 


That unique Literary Present, ‘‘ The Little Lexicon, or 
age,’’ containing 1 wo 
bridgment of Dr. John- 





first Artists, price 61. 69. boards. 
TH DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of Thousand Words more than the usual 


SAMUEL PEPYS, . F.R.S. Secretary to the Ad y 
it the Reigns of Charles Il. aud James Il. and the intimate 


friend of the celebrated John Evelyn. already sold, he is enabled to reduce the price from 6s. to 4s. 6d. 
_ Edited by RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. ards. hen i 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, than three inches by two, and one inch in thickness, although 
removed from Conduit-street.) i ts of upwards of One Thousand pases: printed in a bold, 
vo. price 11. beards: or lared & nd legible type, suitable for all ages. 


tn 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. boards; or large paper, demy 8vo. 


HE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. A Selection |" “sts. 8,3; 
T 4 Selection ; _London: printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate-street. 
Just published, price ts. dedi d (by 
pase "Hon. Robert Peel, : 

AN ADDRESS to the INHABITANTS of|By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, F.5. A. 
ing Counties, on the | Publishing in Parts the first of every alternate month, each Part 
‘stO R containing five Plates, engraved in the finest style, with Biogra- 

Phical Memoirs. 

ii 


of Plays from the Old Baglih Dramatists, containing The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy (now first printed from the original MS. 
in the Lansdowne ollection.)—A Pleasant Conceited Comedy, 
wherein is shewed how a man may chuse a good wife from a 
bad—The Ball—The Rape of Lucrece—Love’s 


Privilege 


Any of the Plays may be had separate, price 2s. 6d. each, or | Means of its Acquirement. Intended to shew the prac 
and importance of establishing a School on a more extended ae ES 

scale, in Manchester, for the Cultivation of Medical and Sur- illustrious English nobility and 
gical Knowledge. 


4s. large paper. 
endoe: printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 5, Waterloo- 
Place, Pall-Mall. 
fu2 vols. 8vo. with a fac-simile of the rare whole-length Por- 
trait of Henry, by Gaultier ie 24s. boards 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY the 
GREAT. 
No epoch in the History of Europe is so pregnant with events 
of consequence to subsequent relations of society, as the reigus 
of Elizabeth of England and of Henry the Great of France 


Proprietor is 





- h : Mistress—Al- | / 
bertus Wallenstein—Dido, Queen of Carthage—and the Lady’s| Present State of the MEDICAL PROFES 
on the Elementary Education of the Student, and the best 


happy to announce that, from the great number miy\ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrative Engravings, 


H, 10s. in boards 
IFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY, by GEORGE 


CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher; together with his 


son’s Di y, has been published only four months, and the | Poems, now first published from the Cciginal Setegere Manu- 


with Notes and IIlustrations by S. 
the memorials of such a nian are of course worthy ron | 


und, ** The Little Lexicon” measures less] preserved, and in achieving this object, Mr. Singer is entith 
to our praise and gratitude.” 


—Critical Gazette. 
Chiswick Press.—For Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, 
Finsbury-square. 





 commendatory remarks on this Work in the * Lite- 
the ** Literary Chronicle,” &c. &e, 


) to the Right 








LANCASHIRE and of the Adjo 
N, with Remarks 


Publishing periodically, with the Magazines, imperial 8vo. 


price 12s, 6d. or royal 4to. proofs, price 25s. 
ORTRAITS and MEMOIRS’ of the most 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, 


li of Iustrious English Portraits and Biography, 





By THOMAS TURNER, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, Lec- 
turer on Anatomy, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, and €o., T. and G. Underwood, 
and 3S. Highley, London; and Robi and Brut, Manch 
Also, speedily will be published, by the same author, 
A Treatise on the Arterial System ; intended 


e of studying the Anastomoses in re- 








cotemporaneous in period, and rivals in the spl and 
genius of their respective courts. 

“ That the present work is ably written, and exhibits a spirited 
narrative of facts, will be manifest from the extracts which 
follow. The account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is the 
fullest in our language, and so curious that we have jddged it 
proper to transfer the entire article, for its own sake, as wellas 
to exhibit the talents of the Author.”—Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 
| Aral vondon. 

THE MONUMENTAL REMAINS of NOBLE 
_ and EMINENT PERSONS. Comprising the Sepalchral 
Antiquities of Great Bri . 
as _ By EDWARD BLORE, F. S.A. 

This Work is publishing in Quarterly Parts, exch Part con- 
taining five Plates, finely engraved in line, with Historical and 
Biographical Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. price 12s. 6d. Royal 4to. 
Proofs, 20s, Ditto, proofs, on Ludia paper, 30s. 

Vhis interesting production is one among the number now 

publishing which do credit to the taste and judgment of the 
country by their object, and to the Arts by their style and exe- 
cution.’ — Literary Gazette. 
‘ This is a beautiful and captivating work. The engravings. 
in the line manner, are from the faithful pencil of Mr. Blore 
and more brilliant, or rather characteristic performances, have 
never yet been witnessed ; they are engraved by Mr. Blore and 
Mr. Le Keux.”’—Dihdin’s Library Companion. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 

ondon, 
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Second Edition, price 12s. . 
HE HOTHOUSE and GREENHOUSE 
: MANUAL, or Botanical Cultivator; giving full Instruc- 
tions for the Management and Propagation of the Plants culti- 
vated in the Hothouses, Greenhouses, and Borders, in the 
Gardens of Great Britain; also the Management of Plants in 
rooms, &c. disposed under the Generic names of the Plants, 
alphabetically arranged under the heads of the departments of 
Horticulture to which they belong. By ROBERT SWEET, 
LS, Author of Geraniacea, or Natural Order of the beautifal 
family of Geraniums, _now in course of publication, in monthly 
numbers, each containing four coloured Portraits from living 
Plants. Price 3s. each, &c. Ke. 
OF this very useful book, we perceive that a second edition 
has been just published, containing much new information, 
especially upon the treatment of those Plants which are the most 
difficult to cultivate. re recommend this Work to every lover 
of Gardening,” Bduards's Botanical Register for Nov. 1, 1825. 
rinted for J, Ridgway, i69. Piccadilly. 


FORGET ME NOT: A Christmas Present, 
or New-Year’s Gift for 1926. 
The Fourth Volume of the FORGET ME NOT, now ready 
for delivery, is embellished with Fourteen highly finished En- 
ravings, by Heath, Finden, Lekeux, Corbould, and Winkles, 
tom Designs by Westall, Singleton, Corbould, Hills, Prout, 
and Pugin. The Literary Department embraces coutributions 
from many celebrated Writers of both Sexes, and among others, 
Montgome "Y} Croly, Polwhele, Barton, Wiffen, Bowring, Neele, 
Frandreth, Jarral, Woodley, Clarke, Hood, Stafford, Bird, 
Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. 
Bowdich, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, the late Mrs. Cobbold, Miss Pick- 
ersgill, Miss Hatfield, &c, 
5 agreat disappointment has been experienced in former 
yesta; owing to the rapid sale of the whale’ impression before 
hristmas, the Publisher recommends to those who wish to se- 
cure copies of this elegant volume for preseuts, the propriety of 
an early order. 









J Also, a ar er L ¥ 

No. 35. Repository of Arts, Third Series, con- 
taining Five coloured Engravings, aud One plain, 614 Pages of 
interesting Letter-press, price 4s. 
rinted for R. Ackermann, Strand; and sold by all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 


The Reformers of Scotland.—No. 1. price 3d. Part I. price 1s. 
. . 1. pric a + price 1s. 

BloGRAPHA SCOTICANA’, or, 
Ts Historical Account of the Lives, Characters, and memorable 
ransactions of the most eminent SCOTS WOKTHIES, Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, Ministers, and others, who have testified or 
Suffered for the cause of Reformation in Scotland. Originall 
collected by JOHN HOW IE, of Lochgoin: now edited, revised, 
and enlarged by a CLERGYMAN of the Church of Scotland : 
and enriched with a Preface and Notes, by WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, 
the Author of ** The Protestant,” and ** The Protestant Refor- 
mation Vindicated.” 
It is proposed in this edition,— First of all, to give the original 
text revised, corrected, and improved throughout: Secondly, To 
enlarge such lives as seem unneeessarily or improperly curtailed . 
irdly, To insert the most important o! 
omitted: Fourthly, To accompany the whole with notes, con- 


taining such statements or reflections as could not, with pro- 
Edinburgh: John 


Priety, be cersenee in the body of the work. 


R. M‘Phun, Trongate. 


a Brief 


those which are 


the imp 
ference to the Rationale of the new operation for Aneurism ; 
and the Surgical treatment of Hemorrhage, with original 
plans, elegantly coloured. 





A Key to ail the Almanacks. 
In one very large and closely printed volume, Rvo. price 18s. bds. 
THE PERPETUAL CALENDAR, and Com- 
panion to the Almanack ; illustrating the Events of every 
Day in the Year, as connected with fi istory, Chronology, 
Botany, Natural History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, and 
Antiquities ; with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the 
Weather, an Explanation of the Saints’ Days and Holidays, 
and other Miscellaneous Useful Information. 
THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.s. M.B. &e. &e. 
Fellow of C. C. College, Cambridge. 
** Much credit is due tothe author, for the mass of useful in- 
formation he has compiled, and for the judicious manner in 
which he bas contrived to relieve the dryness of scientific detail, 
by the introduction of amusing anecdotes and occasional re- 
marks.’'— Eclectic Review. 
4 Iso, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. Third Edition. 1 vol. $vo. Six Plates. 


5s. boards. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury square, 
London. 















By A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robinson, 
dd 


and Co. London, 
CCASIUNAL SERMONS. _ By the Rev. 
ROBERT MOREHEAD, A.M. of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, Junior Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edin- 
burgh. In one vol. 8va, Price 10s. 6d. boar 8. 
2. Rome in the Nineteenth Century; con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins of the Ancient City, the 
Remains of the Middle Azes, aud the Monuments of Modern 
Times ; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, on the State of Society, 
and ou the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs of the 
Modern Romans. In a Series of Letters, written during a Resi- 
dence at Rome, in the years 1817 aud 1818. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Engravings. 4th Edition. Price il. 11s. 6d. boards. 
3. John Baliol: a Drama. By William Ten- 
nant, Esq. Author of Anster Fair, &c. In 8yo. Price 6s. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. crown &vo. with Portraits and 
Autogra hs. price, il. 16s. ; 
(RIGINAL LETTERS, illustrative of Eng- 
lish History ; including numerous Royal Letters, from 
Autographs in the British Museum, and one or two other Col- 
lections. With Notes and Illustrations. 
By HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
Keeper of the Manuseripts in the British Museum. 
** We cannot take our leave of Mr. Ellis, without expressing 
a hope that this is only the prelude of other and larger compila- 
tions, to be drawn from the vast store-houses of the British 
Museum *'—Edinburgh Review. ‘ 
** We take leave of Mr. Ellis, with many thanks for his valuable 
publication. The manuscripts of which he is keeper, are of 
much importance, and could not be placed in better hands.”” 
ritish Critic. 
** Mr. Ellis has performed his task in 2 manner so satisfactory 
and so able, that our respect for his judg and intellig . 
high as it was before, has been greatly raised. The letters are 
chosen with much discrimination, and not only throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points of our national history, but, 
in a remarkable manner, illustrate a number of political ques- 
tions hitherto involved in inexplicable intricacy.””—Lit. G 











—Lit. Gaz 


Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 
London. 





In one very large &vo. volume, to be divided into two at the 
Purchaser’s option, for which parpose two sets of Title Pages 
are delivered, price 27s. boards, Second Edition. 

rte LIBRARY COMPANION; or, the 

Young Man’s Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the 

Choice of a Library. ee 

By the Rev. T. F, DIBDIN, D.D. F.R.'S. F.A.5. 

*.* In this Work the Author has endeavoured to furnish his 
countrymen with a Manual towards the acquisition of useful 
and valuable, as well as rare and curious Works, in the several 
departments of Divinity, History, Biography, Voyages and 

Travels, the Belles Lettres, Poetry, and the English Drama. 

Prices of the more valuable and uncommon Works are noticed 

for the convenience of purchasers; there is also a Synoptical 

Table of Contents, and a General Index. A few copies are 

struck off on_large 

the Author. Price 51. 5s. ‘ 
** It is with pleasure we announce a new Work of Mr. Dibdin, 





labours.”’—Gent, Mag. 
Also, by the same Author, one vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
mons, DOW first priblished, 1825. 


London. Sold by every Bookseller in the 
Specimens of the Work will be shown upon application. 


comprises the History of the Country, ia Memoirs of the most 


reat officers of State. The 


subjects are selected from the highest authorities in the land, 
the original pictures being preserved in the galleries of the 
nobility, descendants of the persons represented, or in the publi¢ 
collections, and are painted by Hoibein, Rubens, Vandyke, 
hats neter, and other great masters. 


ye have perused the Biographies with as much interest as 


we have looked at the Plates with admiration ; and we know not 

when we have experienced a stronger influence than their com- 

bination has exercised over our oe PR pee! Gazette. 
i nd the 


of it 





“The plan of the work is 


throughout, is entitled to equal praise. The Memoirs attached 
to these engravings are, indeed, very models of taste and imi- 
tation.”’— Dibdin’s Library Companion, 


** With the purest feelings of congratulation do we hail the 


appearance of this new, commodious, and most reasonable 
edition of a Work, which, on the score both of Art and of lufor- 
mation, will hand down the Illustrious Worthies of this country 
to the latest posterity.”"—Literary Musew 


m. 
** This is a judicious and beautiful Work, whether we refer to 


the execution and authentic character of the engraved Portraits, 
or the literary merits of the Biographical and Historical Memoirs. 
‘The Book will be esteemed, not as one of 
Biography and History, and will enter in no obscure character, 
into the general stock of our National Literature.’’ 


ictures only, but of 


La Belle Assemblee. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard Finabaty-cqnars, 
Empire, y whom 





aper, to arrange with the other Works of 


hich bids fair to exceed in utility and popularity all his former 


Lepard; and John Major, 


Mr. Curtis’s Works on the Ear. 
Lately published, a new Edition, considerably enlarged and 


improved, price 7s. 6d. boards 
TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 


DISEASES of the EAR, accompanied with a Plate of 


Acoustic lostruments, descriptive of the French, German, and 
Spanish Artificial Ear 


also au improved Hearing Trumpet. 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to His Majesty, and Surgeon to 


the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, &c 


** Ie is certain that many cases of deafness are susceptible of 
relief by judicious treatment. Perhaps the disposition now 
prevalent to seek for the cause of many local diseases in dis- 
orders of remote parts of the system, especially in the gastric 
organs, has led to the greatest ir entin the treatm of 
this as well as in many analogere: affections. ‘his indication 
is well followed by Mr. Curtis in all cases of deafness: excepting 
those of an organic nature, expressly local, his attention is 
directed to the constitution ; and many cases of what are vaguely 
termed nervous deafness, of several years’ standing, have been 
perfectly relieved. He has applied the Belnsieton above incul- 
cated in an active and judicious manuer, and the results of his 
experience appear to have been particularly favourable.””—Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal. 
“* Mr. Curtis, whose perseverance cx ds our appl » 
has published a Second Edition of his'Treatise on the Physiology 
and Diseases of the Ear. It had been determined that Diseases 
of the Ear were incurable, but Mr, Curus has published a Series 
of Cases, sufiicient to prove this error, and we congratulate the 
public on his success, as no diseases are more afflicting than 
those of this important organ.”— Monthly Magazme. 

** This Work concludes with a detail of the most successful 
methods of Treatment, as exemplified in the cases of about sixty 
persons, who have been either partially or entirely recovered 
from that distressing state of distance and seclusion which the 
loss of hearing had occasioned. To those who are suffering 
under the painful privation to which his pages refer, we doubt 
vot Mr. Curtis’s Work will prove particularly acceptable.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. i vs "i 
2. Cases illustrative of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases of the Rar, including the Affections of the Meatus Audito- 
rius; also those of the ‘T'ympanum, viz. its Puriform Discharge, 
and the Obstruction of the Eustachian tube, with the Operations ; 
likewise the Diseases of the Labyrinth, whether Constitutional, 
as Nervous, Scrofulous, Syphilitic, &e. or local, as Paralysis of 
the Auditory Nerve, Defective Organization, &c.: with Practical 
Remarks relative to the Deaf and Dumb. 3s, 6d. boards, 

* ‘The cases detailed by Mr. Curtis are 5% in number, and the 
Treatment appears to be judicious, simple, and successful.”— 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. __ : ; 

** The Profession, we conceive, are indebted to Mr. Curtis, 
for the persevering spirit with which he cultivates the study of 
those diseases affecting the organ of bearing, which, from their 
obscurity and intricacy, can only be properly treated by a poe 
entirely devoted to the subject.’’—London Medical and Physical 


Journal. % P 

3. An Introductory Lecture, as delivered 
1816, at the Royal Dispensary for curing Diseases of the Ear, to 
a Course on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of that 
Organ. 

4. A New and Improved Map of the Ear, 
exhibiting its internal, intermediate, aud external structure, 
with the bones in situ, together with the principal nerves and 
blood-vessels in its immediate vicinity; designed for the use of 
Medical Students. Price 6s. coloured, or 10s. 6d, on roller. 

** In this Plate, which is beautifully coloured, there are nine 

igures, eight of which deli € parts sep ly, and the 
ninth exhibits a general view of the Anatomy of the [Head in the 
vicinity of the Ear. This map is certainly well calculated to 
facilitate the Student's early acquisition in Aural Anatomy, and 
to him we can recommend it.’’—-Medico-Chirurgical Keview, 


Jan. 1825. 4 
“ FS nted for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street, 
Of whom may be had, 


A German Translation of Mr. Curtis’s Trea- 
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Sutherland, London : bya & Lacey, and Basil Stuart.| Printed for Harding, Trighpeks 


lin: W. Curry, Jun. & 


tise on the Ear, by Professor Robbi, of Leipsic. 
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In. one vol. small 8vo. with “4 — Vi a Table, 


IE LITERARY 1 REMAINS. of LADY JANE 
emoir of her 
* printed for OLAS HARRIS NICOLAS, Piateapeqnece. 








MEMoirs of the COUNTESS DE GENLIS; 
Written by Herself.—Vols. V. and V1. 

*,. Ra ahoy | Ee will tod Polit to amet in rape ey of the 

the later end ae the F e igh ‘ ep gore aa ae the 








HE SCHOOL OF ATHENS, executed in 
Imitative Cameo, as . Com nion to the Last Supper, will 
be published on’ Monday, jompson, No.1, Wellington- 
othe, A ee Bridge, “uaad, Londo, Price 10s. 6d. plain, 


Imitative Comeos shaded and polished, arranged in sets for 
bracelets, necklaces, kc. Ke. 





_Hyacinths, Narcissus, & 
Second en, i one vol. 8vo. with “coloured Figures of 
lia Japonica 

HE GREEN HOUSE 

sing a- general course of Green-house and Conservatory 

Management throughout the year; particular Directious for the 

shifting and return of Plants to the Houte at the present season ; 

lists of the best Hyacinths aud Navcishus for water-glasses or 

ere their proper soils, modes of cultivation, with othe? arti- 
ulars, 

** The rapid sale of a verylarge impression is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attached to the subject, and also, as the 
author hopes he may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory 
manner in which he has executed his task in the short treatise 
of which he now offers a second edition.” 

Preface to the Second Edition. 
Printed for Harding, bas & Lepard, and John Harding, 
don. 


"COMPANION ; com.| boss, 


h Cen 
Published roy sold t by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


List of Elementary, Works jetely. Agee be Dulau & Co. 
A THEORI ETICA i. & "PRACTICAL GRAM- 





man of the FRENCH —. in which ae ~~ 
ge D: ft! 
Acohdwy. iy M. DP LEVIZAC. oe Edition, 19tn0. a bound. 
Key to the above. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Methode Facile"et Abrégée pour St 


et retenir l’Histoire et la Chronologie Universelle. 12mo0. 4s. 





A Treatise on the French Genders; or, a 
New and Easy Method uiring a full Knowledge. of them, 
by means of a “gro oats: and comparative scales. 
By VAbbé Herbé. 

The Spanish ' Word Book; or, First Step to 
the Spanish Language, on the plan of the Freach Word Book. 
By G. Galitids, a Ls. sewed. 

by the same Author. 

An Introduction to Spanish Reading, heirs 
easy Reading Lessons - the Spanish Language, with an inter- 
lineary and literal translation abanted to the acquirement of that 
language in a simple and Speedy manner. 18mo. Is. 








On the ist of N blished, Part J. price 3s. the 
whole to be csunltted | in sik Patts, each containing Six Sheets 
of Letter-press, and ont of mor eXcellent Copper-plate En- 


ams 

rpiie® HOLY INQUISITION: being an His- 

‘orical Statement of the Origin, Progress, Decline, and Fall 
of that Infwnfous Tribunal; with a full, faithful, and particular 
Account. of its Laws and ‘Institutions,’ and of those Jesuitical 
Examinations, exeraceting Tortures, and heartless Decrees, by 
which the whole o —* was, for so many ages, kept in 
& state of terror and disi 

Originally writtep in Latin by Her 1 4 Ae IMBORCH, D. 2. 
and translated by Dr. SAMUEBL rat 17 1 a 
now soctgcaincd, Soneped, ond atu remodeled by C ACKE: 

Aleos Just publishe: bds. with an eiablemetical = 
leaned Prenpiapiocs, 

Thé-Holy War; a Vision. A Poem in Fiye 
Books. Fo which is odied, The Holy War, in Prose. With a 
‘Appendixy containing the principal S Speeches inthe Hoase of 
ee one agai 5 —_e laims, ke. kc, By JOHN BUNYAN 


Ss And, Price as. beth Po 
Gulliver's Last Voyage, escribing Bally- 
mugland, or the Floating laland.  * 
London: publishe by W. Cole, 10, Newgate- street. 





Historical and Bi raphical Ww orks recently published by Geo. B. 
“Whi er, Ave-Maria-lane. 
rPHE HISTORY. of I ITALY, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the commencement of the Wars of 
the French Revolution, By GEORGE PERCEVAL, Esq. In 
two large volumes, 8¥o. Prive 30s. 

** For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ments, and alove all, for its faithful reference to original 
nuthorities, this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our 

istorical literature.’’— Monthly Review. 

“* Altogether, as it will be coweluded, our opinion of Mr. Per. 
ceval’s book is highly favourable : and we think that he ee 
fully redeemed his pledge of fi — a void in our historical 
literature.’ '—New Monthly Maga 

* The History of Italy fills upa Saieak long felt in our litera- 
se in a way highly creditable to its author.’’— Lit. Gazette. 





MUSIC. 
On the 1st of Onnter was published, sree 2s. 6d. with a splen- 
lid Po?trait of Meve 
HE HARMONICON, No. XKXV: Contents 
1. Divertissement for the Piano-forte, Moscheles. I. L’Es- 
tate, for the Pianv-forte, Beethoven.—II1. Rondo, for the Piano- 
forte, Czerny.—IV. Frengh Song, Auber.—V. Romance, from a 
New Opera, By Basili, o "Loretto.—V1. Scotch Song, ‘* Here 
awa,”’ with new Sy mehed jes and Accompaniments.” Memoir of 
Rameau. The King of Pinssia and Spoutini. The Miseriri of 
Allegri. Original Letter of Mozart. On the Haarlem Organ. 
A Correspondent on the York Festival. Addenda to a former 
paper on the York Festival. Hereford Music Meeting. Mu- 
sical H lities in Paris, Foreign Musical Report. Review of 
Thirty-eight recent musical publications, &e. 
London: published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and sold 
by all Booksellers i. ‘Masic Sellers. 
whom may also be he 
The Tapwenighn Editions ‘of Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, Abu “age er Preciosa, price 2s. 6d.—No. XXXI. 
and:XXXI1. each 2s. 6d. contain the verture and First and 
Second Selectidn from * 11 Crociato in Egitto,” comprising Fif- 
teen Vocal and Instrumental Pieces. 
Orders should, specify the ** Harmonicon Editions” of the 
above, as the prive of each is less than oue-sixth of other editions. 


IN THE PRESS. 
y ready, in 3 vols. g2mo. 21s. board 
HE MaAcic RING ; a».Romance, + the 
German of Frederick, Baron d&1a Motte Fouqué. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Pdinburgh ; ‘and Geo. B. 
Vhittaker, ‘London. 








Greck — Latin a . 
Préss and ne +a new Edition o 
N INT RODUCTION | to ‘ihe KNOW DGE 
f RARE and a EDITIONS of the GREEK 
and I AT IN CLASSIC 
By THOMAS FROGNALL DIBDIN, D. D., F. R.S., F.A.S. 
e Fourth Edition. 





A History of the French Revolution; ac- 
companied by a History of = p mavot ation of 1335, or of the 
States General under Kin By A. Thiers and F. Bodin 
Translated from the Frene . 3 vols. So. Price 36s. 

The History of Paris from the earliest Period| 
to the present Day containing Description of its Antiquities, | 
Pu Buildings, Civil, Religigus, Scientific, and Commercia 
In itutions, with numerous Flistorical Facts aud Amepdates, | 
hitherto unpublished, te nding to illustrate the different Eras of | 
French aperahy agers larly the even'ful period of the Revolu- | 
tion. To whe added, an Apgendix, containing ‘a Notice of | 
the Church of aint Denis, an*Account of the Violation of | 
the Royal Tombs, papeatg Statistical Tables 0 from | 

Official Resources, kc. &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 4 

History of the — of E England by the 
Normans, its Causes and d from the 
French of M. Thierry. In3 8vo. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court a Louis XIV. 
mr of the Regency ; extracted from the German Correspondence 

he Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Preceded by 

a ae of this Princess, and accompanied with Notes. With a 
Portrait of the Duchess. In 8yo. Price 14s 

Venice Under the Yoke of France and of 

: with Memoirs of the Courts, Government, and People 





presenting a faithful Picture of her present Condition, | y 


and iucludin Original Anecdotes of the Buonaparte Family. 
By a Lady of Ranke Written daring a Twenty Years’ Residence 
in that interesting Country, and now published for the informa- 
tion of English en bo epee » and of Travellers in particular. 
In 2 vols. 8vo.  Pric 
Memoirs of “the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, Mother of the hidatph Honourable R. B. 
ear and Author of ‘* Sydney Bid »”” ** Nourjahad.” 
“The Discovery ;”’ with Criticisms wi Selections from 
the Works of Mrs. 5) eridan, and Biographical Anecdotes of her 
Family avd Contemporaries. wy | ee eacienaoee Alicia 
Lefanu. In Avo. with Portrait. Price 
The Life and ‘Administration of Cardinal |¢ 
Wolsey. By John Galty . ‘Third Edition. In oe 8vo. 


the History of Louis ty 
&e.; including also, the “Scandalous Chronicle.” . 
Edition. Printed ahon with “Quentin ay oN being the 


| number) a 





work on which that novel is founded. In 2 thick vols. post 
8vo. Price ais. 


The new matter acquired by the accession of materials since 
the Work was last printed, will extend it totwo large 8vo. vols. 
i for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, and G.B. Whittaker. 


a few stays will v WORK the First Part of 
IMPSON S NEW WORK of ANATOMY, 
as applicable te the Fine Arts.—The object of the present 
Work is to facilitate to the Student of the Fine Arts, the neces- 
sary acquisition eaftect nw al knowledge, which sheers hitherto 
of 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


BOUKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In fe av 
EMOIRS OF MONKEYS, kee: he. 


Printed for Geq. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





post 8vo. price 9s. 
THE PL AYS of CLARA GAZUL, 2 Spanish 


median ; with Memoirs of her Life. 
Printed tor Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In3 vols. 12mo. price 2 

THE CAMISARD 3 Or, the “Protestants of 
nguedoc. A Tale. 

Printed for Geo. t. Ww hitta ker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





HE ART of REARING SILK-WORMS.— 
Translated from the Work of COUNT DANDOLO. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





In 8vo. with a Portrait of Sheridan, price 12s. bds 

MEMOIRS of the J, ins and WRITINGS of 

Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right 
Hon. R. 8. Sheridan, and autor of * Sidney Biddulph,” * Nour- 
iahad,” &c. with Criticismisand Selections from the Works of 
Mrs. Sheridan, and Biograpltical Anecdotes of her Family and 
Cc ae ~~! By her Grand-daughter, ALICIA LEFANU. 

rinted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





Dedicated by express a i sg King.—In 2 vols. 8yo, 


EMINISCENCES of MICHAEL KELLY, of 
the King’s Theatre, and “gee Royal Dr: anplahes 
Abroad and at Home: iuelinling a period of nearly half a 
century; with signal Anecdotes atmeny distinguished Persons, 
Royal, Political iterary, and Musica’ 
Printed for He enry Colbury, 8, New Burlington-street. 





E — voles et Bvo. 278. ' 
GGAIETIES and GRAVI TIES, a Series of 
Essays, Comic Tales, an@l Fugitive Vagaries, now first 
collected. By one of the Authors of ** Rejected Addresses.” 
_Published and sold rt i. Cc olbarn, 8, New Burlington- “street. 
In3 + post Brat price ul. iis. 
REMAINE 3 “or, the. Man of Tidnonen: 
rhe Third Edition, revised. 
Printed for monte Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(removed from Conduit- street. 





Uniform in size to the Perey ‘Anecdotes ge Portraits, ongreved 
, on Steel, Part 1. price 
ACONIGS; or, the best Words of the best 
eae with all the Aathorities given. 
*.* This Work will ered be completed in twelve Parts,, 
to be published mont 
London: printed for Thomas Boys, L Lpdgste Hill; and sold 
by all Bodksellers. 


History and Art of Printin 
In a very large volume, 8vo. illustrated by 2 number of Por- 
traits, Devices of early Printers, Drawings of Printing Ma- 
chinery, and other Wood-cuts, e $l. 3s. in extra boards, 
VY POGRAPHIA,; or, ifistorical Sketch of the 
Origin and Progress Of the Art of Printing; with Practical 
Directions for Conducting every Department in an Office ; also 
@ Description wis re anak ithography. 
Fe HANSA 
London : primes for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 








orie vol. 12mo. price 5s. : 
AL of the SY STEM “of “INSTRUC- 
TON PURSUED at the INFANT SCHOOL, MEADOW 
érreer BRISTOL ; illustrated by ee rageavions. 
4th Edition, considerably enlarged. R, late 
Superintendant of the Infant School, Bristol ; aud now of the 
Infant School, Hackney, London ; Author of Lectures on Iu- 
fant Edvcation. Poems on various Subjects, &e. &c. 
Published by ‘Messrs. 1 ngman and Co. Paternoster- -row, and 
T. Goyder, Strand, Taian and Philip Rose, Bristol. 





been obliged to collect insufficiently from meagre 
the names merely abi,” drawn up for the use of Artists, or to 
cu ull with pos pee e, and perhaps disgusting labour from 

a to the uses and necessities of 





the Surgeo 
The First are Sg contain the Anatomy of the Bones and 
Joints; a strated with 13 highly finished lithographic 
“Tel published by the Author, 10, ae ores 
a copi » royal Ato. to Non- Subscribers, 11. 5s. 


Ss 
In a few days i be published, in 8vo. price 12s. illustrated wy 
umerous splend id engravings, 
HE AMULET; or, Christian and Literary 


Remembran 
A Work on the nes of the German Literary Almanacks, com- 


bining Religious’ oe with Literary Amusement, and 
forming a beautifa and interesting Christmas Present or New- 
ear’s Gift. Thp.volume will contain about Sixty Ori —_ 
Tales, Descriptions, Essays, or Poems, communicated by a 
Forty ——= Atthors ; among whom are, James Mont; wiieey, 
Esq. ; Mrs. Hemans ; Rev. H. H. Milman; Rev. W. L. owles ; 
Bernard gs Ye *Mrs. Hofland ; the Author of ** May you Like 
it; Rev. F.A, Cox, M. A.; Mrs. Sherwood ; Johu Bowring, 
Esq. ; Rev. Rahert. W alsh, LL.D.; Miss Mitford; the Author 
of * The Retros 3”? Josiah Conder, Esq.; Rev. John Thorn 
ton; Samuel.Drew, A. M.; William Jerdan Esq : 
Author of ** The Tanprovisatrice,” &e. ; Edwin’ Atherstone, 
Esq. ; ay C.>Croker, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Dale; George 
Dow A..M.; Joho Anster, LL.D.; Mrs. Ann Gilbert; 
John Holland, 4 : the Author of “ The Lollards,” &e.: Miss 

‘orp, Author, of “* The Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life ;” John Clare, the Northem pensive Peasant ; Mrs. ary 
Leadbeater ; the Author of “ Michael Kemp,” &c. &c. 

No expence-has been spared to render the volume, in every 
a as perfect as pone: the Desigas, ease in 

‘by Martin, Westall, Corbould, Wright, Brooke, 

fae ns, “Keds 3 a Ae the Engravings by Heath, Finden, Mitchell, 
Melville, Roberts, & 


c. 
ae Printed for W. Baynes & Sou, Paternoster-row ; and_ 
H. 8. Baynes, Edinburgh, 





tor4 
New Novels. 
By Geo. B. Whitaker, Ave Maria. ee London, 
2mo. 
THE. HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST 
AVE; or, the Events of Days which are gone. By the 
Author of * The Scrinium.” 
Also, recently published, 

Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mathes & Daugh- 
ters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. In 3 vols. 12mo0. Price 21s. 

* We are gratified in pronouncing the Novel aeons us to bea 
performance of a striking and attractive order. We have not 
indulged ourselves in any minute account of the fi. 7% of this 
Novel, —its purity of thought, its freedom from all vulgarity of 
conception and language, its yarious description, or its accurate 
and animated picturing © racter. Those we leave for the 
reader's discovery and pleasure.” 

Truth and Fashion; a Sketch. By F. R—-12. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 14s 

“ These are two pleasing ly written volumes. Excellent prin- 
ciple is incalcated in poste, dil tino The crime and misery of 
life passed away in the heartless nothings of vanity is well 

inted out, 8 see Truth holds up the glass to Fashion, severely 
Eur justly.”"—Literary Gazette. 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Merchant’ $ 
Widow. A Novel. By Sophia Reeve. In 3 vols. 12m: 


The Writer’s Clerk ; or, the Humours of “the 


Scottish Metropolis. In 3 vole. 12mo. 2s. 


Literary RE 








LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published every 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
362, (Exeter Chance, } Strand; and 7 Moulten Street, 
Oxford Street ; ~? also by J. ichappelt os Roval Exchange; 
E. Marlborouch, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. heron 
Edinburgh ; W. k: M* Phun, Glasgow ; and J.  Conhnasthe, 


WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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